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Live for Your Country! 
An Editorial 


HE common sense of educators has brought 
them to see that schools can no longer play 
ostrich and stick their heads in the sand in a 
world where war is always just around the 
corner. The resolution of the National Education 
Association quoted on this page is a frank statement 
of the fact that education must either destroy war, 
or war will destroy it, and with it everything else that 
makes civilization possible. In this Armistice Day 
Number, Scholastic makes its contribution to the 
N.E.A.’s plea that young people shall be 
truth about war.” 
The chart on page 13 is a graphic way of telling 
cost of war. The 


ae 


taught the 


the money 
cost in human lives can also be 
charted simply. But there is no 
graphic way of measuring the 
agony not only of soldiers in 
battle but of those who remain 
behind the lines—their shat- 
tered dreams, their smashed 
hopes, their wrecked homes. 
Nor can we count the cost of 
the damage done to and by 
those who returned from war to 
find themselves a lost genera- 
tion. 

Yet some potent method 
must be found to engrave in the 


and child all that war means. 
For already some are saying, 
“What this country needs is a 
good war—that’ll start things 
going.” Yes, wars do start 
things going. America had a certain kind of pros- 
perity in 1917-18. What is more, some people, both 
in the trenches and at home, had a good time. Life 
was thrilling and adventurous, there was something 
big to do, wages were high. Paradoxically enough, 
war gives to the soldier a measure of security. His 
shoes and shirts and overcoats, corned beef, coffee, 
and shelter are assured him. Though he may any 
minute be killed or maimed, the government provides 
doctors, nurses and hospitals, and even recreation. 
And he need make no decisions: all he has to do is 
obey orders. 

But some of us Americans refuse to believe that 





Education Speaks 


AR is the greatest menace to civilization. 
As an important step toward the elimi- 
nation of war, legislation should be 

passed by the United States Congress prohibit- 

ing profits on the manufacture and sale of 
munitions and other war equipment. Children 
should be taught the truth about war and its 

é costs in human life and ideals and in material 

minds of every man, woman wealth. The Journal of the N. E. A. should 
carry frequent articles concerning war, its 

costs and its consequences.” 


Resolution adopted 
Education Association at its Washington 
meeting, July, 1934. 


any war can ever be a good war, or that organized 
murder is the only way to provide men and women 
with bread and wages. War has its horrors—and no 
one can paint them too black. But there are horrors 
of peace, too. The existence in almost every country 
of great blocks of unemployed persons, of mass 
misery, starvation, and insecurity plays a powerful 
part in sending men to war. Abolish them, and na- 
tions will be less ready to fight. The world was 
shocked last month by the ghastly tale of 1200 miners 
in Pees, Hungary, who struck for a living wage by 
threatening mass suicide. They stayed for five days 
in the bowels of the earth without food and water, 

f and sent up this message to the 
outer world: “We were soldiers 
in war and were protected then. 
Now we are soldiers of produc- 
tion and claim protection like- 
wise.” 

They were right. We must 
make peace good. We must de- 
vise an economic system that 
works, to provide adequate 
food, clothing, houses, and some 
of the minimum pleasures of life 
for all. When we do that, we 
will automatically rid ourselves 
of the war danger. Build a so- 
ciety so satisfying that men will 
not wish to escape from it by 
going to war, and you hammer a 
v nail in the coffin of the war god. 
oe To the old argument that 
man will always be a fighting 
animal, we say nonsense. But 
granted that it is true, then let’s apply that pugna- 
cious “instinct,” not on the battlefield where it does 
nobody geod and everybody harm, but on the peace- 
time front. Fight with everything you have—your 
mind, your body, your spirit—for the attainment of a 
warless world where there is security for all. This is 
no longer a utopian dream. It is within our grasp. 





The economy of abundance is here if we want it. 
Tomorrow is Armistice Day. War-minded men will 
make speeches glorifying war and will tell you that it 
is the citizen’s highest duty to die for his country. 
Die for your country? No, live for it. There is 
work to be done, and you are elected to the job. 
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SME PLUME, wife of Rich- 
ard, recalls to this day the 
morning her husband left for 
overseas. There had been a 
rally that morning at chapel, for 
Richard was resigning his instructor- 
ship in biology. Esme sat well back 
in the gallery, with not a tear in her 
eyes. Esme’s husband was going to 
war, and Esme’s colleagues were glad 
Not that they were 
The boy only held an 
instructorship. Esme 
ventured that they liked 
her husband personally. But they 
felt that Richard’s going gave them a 
glad sense of sharing in a very noble 
thing. 
“If the 
finite mercy 
of us to the flag,” 


he was going. 
jealous of him. 
$1 800-a-year 


would have 


Lord has chosen, in His in- 
and wisdom, to call one 
said Dean Baylor, 
sonorously, “it is fit that ~Richard 
Plume should be called. He is strong, 
he is worthy, he is young.” 

Esme, though she was very un- 
happy, smiled at this deification of 
Richard’s impulsiveness. Dean Bay- 
lor, who was professor of Old Testa- 
ment literature, thought her face drawn 
“God cherish,’ the Dean 
“and keep his little wife 
Dean 


in pain. 
continued, 
and return him safely to her.” 
Baylor had been at Appomattox. 
The gentlemen of the faculty, Esme 
observed, could not fix their eyes upon 
her. They stared in the sun-pierced 
gloom of the chapel as so many 
preachers of the gospel immemorial- 
ized upon the festooned walls in dull, 
full-length oils. “Those dreadful 
Esme reflected. Mrs. Richard 
Plume noted, too, that her husband 
was extremely uncomfortable. The 
boots upon which he poured gallons of 
polishing cream shone cheap and 
glossy when they rested in a window’s 
shafted light. He had detested this 
ceremony, and Esme had made him 


oils,” 
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Lieut. Richard 
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“Tt will injure father’s feel- 
ings if you don’t, Richard. . . .” The 
president of the student body was 
speaking now. .. . “Professor Rich- 
ard Plume’s great example to us... .” 

Esme’s lips curled. That was why 
she had insisted that he attend the 
chapel ceremony. . . . To shame those 
yellow students. “Do you think,” she 
wanted to scream, “that I want him 
to go? He is only a child. It would 
ruin his life if he didn’t go. If he 
fought a draft board he’d never get over 
it. I’m not proud of him, you fools.” 

They were singing “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” and Richard was al- 
most running as he moved up the aisle. 
He was such a child, so young, and 
thin. She loved him... . 

Richard was going to war. His 
colleagues wished that they might 
troop down to the little yellow sta- 
tion, but they were kindly men, and 
hated a woman’s tears. 

Richard seemed frightened at the 
station. He was white above his 
khaki, and had Mrs. Kershaw dared 
to go nearer, she could have cherished 
grave suspicions. 

“Oh, darling,” 
don’t think it is best to go. 
thing should happen to you ... me 

I don’t .. . Oh, darling! You are 
the bravest and most beautiful woman 
in the world. I’m so ashamed of my- 
self for going.” 

“Nonsense!” said Esme, 
her Copenhagen homespun shoulder 
against his brown serge one. 

She brushed an imaginary fleck of 
dust from his rifleman’s medal... . / A 
trinket he hoped some day to augment 
with other things equally valuable. 
“You mustn’t leave here so upset. I 
want you to remember us today as 
very happy and very young and hand- 
some.” Esme kissed his shoulder-bar. 
“That’s Number Nine blowing for the 


come. 


said Richard, “I 
If any- 


pressing 


“The First World War” 


Stallings. 


courtesy of the Fox Film Company 


crossing. Don’t forget... . You're ty 
write only a little letter every day, 

And don’t let them borrow 4 
your handkerchiefs, or I’ll never whip 
another one for you.” 

Richard could see his collar orm: 
ments in her single-violet eyes. He 
was glad she was tall. Almost to his 
chin. ... 

They kissed quickly. A 
demon roared at their back 


black 


and 4 


“swirl of grit blew up into their faces, 


Each wanted to shout things. they 
would not say. “What an ass I'n 
making of myself!” Richard wanted 
to shout, as the Pullman porter seized 
his luggage-roll. “And what a brute 
I am to leave you like this with 
prospect of fifty-seven dollars a month 
if I’m killed. And what a fool I am 
to risk my own precious neck.” Esme 
seized his arm. Her heart was beg: 
ging her mind to_get out of the way. 
“You left me,” her heart was pump 
ing, “at the end of six months of per 
fect happiness to rush off to shoot at 
people who have never harmed*w. 
You get the glory. I bear the child 
If you leave me here by myself you't 
lost something, and you can never 
bring it back.” 

Passengers peered up the aisle. 4 
striking girl in a blue homespun suit 
And there was the wedding ring. 4 
young officer off to war. Passengets 
thrilled. Their Liberty bonds wer 
taking a part in this. It was swet 
the way she kissed him and ran 
the car. She must be crying. 

Esme stood on the track until th 
train rounded a curve by the tobacet 
warehouse, so that Richard, from th 
back platform, might see her Coper 
hagen blue until! the last. Rom: ance is 
gone. She crossed over and told Mrs 
Kershaw she was going to have # 
|, ee 


* * * 
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When Esme came to~New York 
with Dickie in April of 1919, it 
seemed to her that never despite her 
suffering of the past eighteen months, 
had the human race been so kind. 
Even the maids in 
wished to accompany Esme the morn- 
ing a Red Cross agent telephoned 
that Lieutenant Esme Plume was in a 
Debarkation Hospital in Rahway, 
New Jersey, where he had been taken 
the evening before from a Hoboken 
pier. “That sweet little thing,” one in- 
formed the matron, “must not carry 
that baby up to New Jersey “by her- 
self. She’s been through a lot of 
trouble. You can tell that by her 
face.” 

But Esme did not wish for com- 
pany upon that journey. It seemed 
to her that the breaking point of life 
would be passed when the journey to 
Rahway ended; and she wished to 
make it on her own. There had been 
nine months in Richard’s absence, she 
reflected, when none save herself could 
carry the child. Then two months 
later came the courteously horrible 
telegram from the War Department. 
There had followed feur months of 
absolute ignorance as to Richard's 
condition before his own wretchedly 
printed note informed her that his 
legs were hurt and that he loved her. 
Not even those succeeding letters 
meant so much, all told, as that soli- 
tary scrap of shaky, labored lettering. 
Other letters had not been so direct. 
They avoided reference to physical 
condition and were usually expended 
in a romantic talent that, however 
glowing they left her for a day, could 
not relieve the desolate uncertainty. 
The messages to Dickie had been curi- 
ously clumsy and badly sentimental- 
ized. She knew that would adjust 
itself when he saw Dickie’s thin red 
hair and wild little face in egotistic 
miniature of his own. She wanted to 
finish by herself the journey she had 
begun eighteen months before in a 
homespun suit of Copenhagen blue. 
Had the weather been mild she would 
have worn that suit; she had brought 
it to NewYork when she packed, an 
hour after having received Richard’s 


cable. 


Esme was of two minds about her 
personal appearance when she set out 
for Rahway. There was a romantic 
fear in her heart that Richard would 
not think her as freshly beautiful as 
when he had left. She wanted him to 
think so. Yet, there was a bitter 
pleasure, for she knew the raw, pre- 
tious loveliness of youth had been 
‘rushed, in realizing that the little 
network about her eyes would cut to 
the quick a man who loved her, and_on 
Whose account it had been traced 
there. But above all other thoughts 
was the heart-bursting one of seeing 


the Y.W.C.A., 


English Section 


and caressing Richard, and _ béing 
seen and caressed by him. There was 
no eiement of physical fear in the ac- 
tual expectation of meeting. True, 
she had lived with Richard only six 
months, and had been separated from 
him eighteen, but Esme had known 
the worst of man’s cruelty to woman; 
for she had borne him a child. 

If Esme’s_ freshness 
Dickie’s was rising to the ascendancy 
when they set out. After those first 
withered six months of babyhood the 
ugly duckling had undergone the 
transformation, and his face was like 
the swan’s. Esme had buttoned and 
gold-pinned Dickie’s sweet warm flesh 
into his plainest dress, and in a raffia 
bag she carried a nainsook frock that 
had cost her days of work. With this, 
and eau de cologne, the work of re- 
purifying Richard Coeur de Lion 
Plume, Junior, would be done, if 
necessary, on the front steps of the 
hospital. Esme herself wore exactly 
the costume Richard had said a thou- 
sand times was best for chiseled 
blondes, and in the raffia bag was a 
fresh set of collars and cuffs for the 
navy blue twill dress under the great- 
coat. These were to be exchanged for 
the travel-stained ones concurrently 
with Dickie’s rehabilitation. 


was. past, 


At the Pennsylvania Station, await- 
ing the Rahway train call, Esme 
again, by reason of a hundred offers 
of assistance, marked the kindness of 
the human race in the wake of so 
much carnage. The country was 
throbbing, with a victorious wave of 
hysterical patriotism. A woman with 
a baby might have been a soldier’s 
wife, so it was not the thing to jostle 
her. At Versailles one disinterested 
man was about to dominate three pa- 
triots in the cause of humanity, just 
as Esme awaited the Rahway train. 
At home, industry had not begun the 
process of deflation, and everybody 
was happy. Economists warned of 
deflation and were laughed at by in- 
dustrialists who presently when the 
disinterested man failed at Versailles, 
were to wail the loss of blood-money 
surpluses and inaugurate an Era of 
Good Feeling against the idealism of 
Esme Plume. America, even as Noah 
Plume in the cabin by the Rappahan- 
nock, had just won a war. “Did it 
hurt?” the blood-money hearth-side 
asked the returning patriots. And the 
patriots, whose economic consciences 
just then did not embrace a cash 
bonus, shouted “Naw!” 


Fear flaunted some ensigns on that 
Rahway train. Dickie plunged into 
slumber after his bottle, which he ne- 
gotiated to the last drop before New- 
ark was reached, and before a knot of 
admiring veterans. These veterans 
froze Esme’s heart. Some on crutches 

(Continued on next page) 
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LAURENCE STALLINGS 


AURENCE STALLINGS, playwright 
and critic, was born in , Macon, 
Georgia, in 1894. Even as Richard 

Plume in this story, Stallings received a 
degree from a smali southern college, 
married a girl from the same college, en- 
listed in the United States Army, fought 
in Belleau Wood, and was so _ severely 
wounded that his right leg had to be am- 
putated. After many months of hospi- 
talization he found himself back in civilian 
life, a cripple, with the small satisfaction 
of having become a Captain in the Ma- 
rines, and an inadequate pension on which 
to support his wife and family. In 1922 
Stallings joined the staff of the New York 
World as copy-reader, and within a few 
months became assistant dramatic critic 
and then theater reporter, feature writer, 
and eventually literary editor. Here on 
the World he met Maxwell Anderson, and 
the direct. result of their collaboration was 
the veracious play of army life, What 
Price Glory? Since then, Stallings has 
been engaged, off and on, in telling exactly 
what he thinks about war. Through the 
stage, his novel, Plumes, and the movie, 
The Big Parade, his convictions have be- 
come familiar to millions of Americans. 
Last year he edited The First World War, 
a book of 500 ghastly photographs which 
speak for themselves (see Scholastic, Nov. 
11, 1933). For the last few months he 
has been in Hollywood editing a film in- 
spired by the book. The First World War 
as a movie (to be released by Fox Films on 
or about Armistice Day) will show sev- 
eral thousand feet of hitherto unreleased 
film and compiled factual history of the 
war dating back to fourteen years before 
the assassination at Sarajevo; selections 
from the secret archives of all nations in- 
volved in the war; preparations and plans 
for the war from the time of Bismarck to 
the final conflagration; a photographic rec- 
ord of the war itself with its horrors, 
thrills, and futility; with dramatic com- 
mentary by Stallings himself. ; 
Plumes is obviously autobiographical. 
The reviewers found it a record of per- 
sonal anguish, “absorbing and _ terrible.” 
Richard Plume had been brought up to 
the tune of such gallant phrases as “Press 
(Concluded on page 11) 
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seemed pained at the slightest move- 
ment, and there were grotesquely mu- 
tilated limbs, plaster-swathed, that in 
their tortuous conformations quite 
burst the rough fibrous seams of 
khaki breeches. Others could be ob- 
served to handle gingerly with one 
hand its wounded fellow, which was 
mottled and blue and thin, an attenu- 
ated talon on the palm of its hard, 
grimy mate. One, his limbs sound, 
groped. A flash of Richard’s white 


jumpers and flannel buskins, who 
wheeled a cart on which a blanket 
covered a log that reeked of nitrous 
oxide and gave off a faint, droning 
sound. Glass doors, swirling past, 
gave paneled vistas of a forest of 
white beds with high, rough wood 
trellises reared above them, on which 
were trained human legs and arms to 
grow again. Unshaven men in bath- 
robes struggled with impetuously pro- 
pelled wheel-chairs. Iodine in a 
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“Oh, no, lady. Y’have to be 4 
colonel to get a room in this dump.” 

Esme was outraged. She was about 
to say so. The orderly checked up at 
a ward door. Esme’s feet groped. 
She gasped and followed the soldier 
down the aisle, the blood rushing to 
her cheeks. “How will he look . , . 
how will I look to him? .. .” 

Her legs trembled. She staggered. 

“Here,” said the soldier in the 
dirty white coat, taking Dickie from 


iron thighs at the last swoop- 
ing rise of a high hurdle spring 
transfixed her throat with an 
iron barb when a soldier ca- 
reened down the swaying aisle 
past Esme, one trouser hove 
under his bleuse, his stump leg 
wobbling from the pelvis. Esme 
looked out the train window 
most of the journey. 

At Rahway these strange, 
misshapen humans were strug- 
gling into ambulances driven 
by girls in gray coats and 
breeches. A little pang struck 
Esme’s heart because she had 
not driven one, as she shifted 
sleeping Dickie’s weight higher 
into the hollow of her hip and 
clutched the raffia bag. There 
were more soldiers than places 
in the station wagons. Near- 
ness to Richard set her heart 
to a strange, disturbing rhythm, 
and the baby became too leaden 
in her arms. She called a por- 
ter and asked for a taxi. A 
Ford sedan came up to the 
curb, and its driver agreed to 
take her three miles to the hos- 
pital for two dollars. Esme 
was in. The Ford gave its 
frightened, maddening cough. 
Dickie awakened crying. Esme 
could almost feel the comfort 
of Richard’s broad, white 
throat. 

Esme for the first time was 
conscious of strain, when the 
orderly motioned for her to 
follow him. “Sorry y’have to 
wait, Miz Plume,” he said, 
without taking the cigarette 
from his mouth or the hands 
from the pockets of his dirty 
white jacket, “but they were 
dressing the lieutenant.” 


From “The Mysterious Stranger” (written be- 
fore the World War, but not published until 
1916, after Mark Twain’s death). 


"Tene has never been a just one, never an honor- 
able one—on the part of the instigator of the 
war. I can see a million years ahead, and this rule 
will never change in so many as half a dozen in- 
stances. The loud little handful—as usual—will 
shout for the war. The pulpit will—warily and cau- 
tiously—object—at first: the great, big, dull bulk 
of the nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try to 
make out why there should be a war, and will say, 
earnestly and indignantly: “It is unjust and dishon- 
orable, and there is no necessity for it.” 

Then the handful will shout louder. A few fair 
men on the other side will argue and reason against 
the war with speech and pen, and at first will have 
a hearing and be applauded; but it will not last long; 
those others will outshout them, and presently the 
anti-war audiences will thin out and lose popularity. 

Before long you will see this curious thing: The 
speakers stoned from the platform, and free speech 
strangled by hordes of furious men who in their 
secret hearts are still at one with those stoned speak- 
ers—as earlier—but do not dare to say so. 

And now the whole nation—pulpit and all—will 


take up the war-cry, and shout itself hoarse, and, 


mob any honest man who ventures to open his 
mouth; and presently such mouths will cease to open. 

Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting 
the blame upon the nation that is attacked, and 
evety man will be glad of those conscience-soothing 
falsities, and will diligently study them, and refuse 
to examine any refutations of them; and thus he 
will by and by convince himself that the war is just, 
and will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys 
after this process of grotesque self-deception. 


thousand uncanny smells came to the 


against his. 


her. Esme looked. 

A white iron bed and from 
its center a huge swathed leg 
reared upward toward two 
wooden transversals over which 
were cords, pulleys, sand bags, 
Esme’s heart shrunk to a dry 
pod, and her knees broke. 

A man she had never seen 
before lay flat upon his back, 
his head turned towards her. 
and his eyes closed more from 
weariness than pain. The thin, 
acrid smell of chlorine fouled 
the air, and many red rubber 
tubes ran from an enameled 
reservoir overhead to the 
covers. The sick man’s faded 
red hair was straggly and the 
back of his head was rubbed 
more bald than Dickie’s from 
moving upon a thousand pil- 
lows. The face was immobile, 
hawk-like, dead putty white, 
and the mouth was drawn, the 
mouth of a man about to be 
flogged. On a cradle-like chest 
hung the silver miniature lock- 
et she had, thousands of cen- 
turies past, given Richard 
Plume. The man on the bed 
opened Richard’s eyes. She 
sank down and put her hot, 
shaken cheek to his dry parch- 
ment face. He raised two 
bony arms, the gown-sleeves 
tumbling back unimpeded past 
the peeling, yellowed skin of 
a fevered Ivanhoe. Esme wept 
as they circled her, trembling, 
and with no pressure. The or- 
derly set Dickie down by the 
wounded man’s free shoulder. 
The baby caught at a sand bag 
and swung it drolly. 

Richard Plume felt the cheek 
He was weak, and at the 


“Did they give him some uni- 
forms?” she said. 

“No, lady,” said the orderly, “I 
mean they were dressing his wounds.” 
Gosh, these officers’ wives were 
dumb. 

Esme grasped Dickie, who had be- 
come the embodiment of a bed of wild 
violets. Her white cuffs shone with 
starching. She tried to powder 
Dickie’s nose again, but the orderly 
moved too quickly down the long, 
covered corridors. She passed two 
men in white caps, short veils, overall 


mother’s nose and she sickened, as one 
does when an odor recalls a scene in 
sculptured clarity. Dickie almost 
slipped from her arms as she remem- 
bered the ether cone of his birth night. 


She would not relinquish the baby to. 


the orderly. She would bear him to 
Richard, and he should first see them 
thus. 

“Is Lieutenant Plume in a private 
room?” she asked the orderly, who 
was gallantly making faces at Dickie 
to amuse him while she staggered 
under the load. 


odor of her skin so buoyant his pulse 
jumped as though he were a gas p® 
tient under an oxygen bell. Every 
wound in his body, and there were 
seven, was painted with a cool liquid 
fire. He could have cried out with 
the anguished happiness of thie cor 
tact from his cheek. For six months 
he had lain thus, days and _ nights, 
sane and insane, awaiting this cor 
summation of agony. Somewhere it 
the dim centers of his twisted, 
wrenched brain he knew the pain that 
(Concluded on page 11) 
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N the summer of 1914 an Aus- 
trian archduke was killed at 
Sarajevo, under, it was said, 
Servian auspices. Austria’s honor, 
since she was a bigger country than 
Servia, demanded that she should seek 
what is called satisfaction. Servia 
agreed to make certain of the obei- 
sances and motions of humility sug- 
gested to her, but rejected certain 
others. Complete satisfaction being 
necessary to the honor of Austria, no 
course was left to her but the forcing 
of these other obeisances upon the 
smaller country. The force applied 
led directly to the killing of ten mil- 
lion men who were not archdukes, 
and, directly or indirectly, to the 
deaths of uncounted thousands of 
women and children. Even so, how- 
ever, the object remained unachieved. 
The further obeisances were not made, 
and four years later Austria was still 
incompletely satisfied... . 














That is the story, told as concisely 
as possible, of the Great War. I in- 
vite my readers to give it their atten- 
tion. The story has been told more 
elaborately by other writers, but not 
more truthfully. All that we need to 
know of the origins, meaning and pur- 
pose of war is given in those hundred 
and thirty-four words; between those 
twenty-four lines is recorded the whole 
tragedy of the international futility. 

x * 


And then, on Armistice Day, there 
are the heroic dead to be commemo- 
rated. The usual speeches are made, 
the usual sermons preached, the usual 
leading articles written, and from 
every one of these threnodies, how- 
ever pacific in intention, the sugges- 
tion escapes that to fight for one’s 
country is the noblest form of self- 
expression, to die for one’s country 
the noblest form of self-immolation. 
“Our heroic dead, our immortal dead: 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

Yet, looking at the matter in the 
cold light of reason, we see that a man 
is not a hero who is conscripted; or 
who is in the army for lack of other 
employment; or who is carried away 
by the waving of flags and the thrum- 
ming of bands; or who joins up, as so 
many did, because lifé in war-time is 
hell anyway, and only in uniform can 
me escape from thinking about it. 
Nor, we observe, do these ordinary 
uheroic men become heroes just be- 
cause an incompetent commander has 
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Alan Alexander Milne, the distinguished 
English essayist, novelist, dramatist, and 
poet, wrote When We Were Very Young 


to amuse his small son. Now that Chris- 
topher Robin is growing up, A. A. Milne 
intends to do what he can to keep his 
son’s generation from getting involved in 
the kind of War that Milne knew all too 
well when he served with the Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment on the Western Front. 
His experience there, his hospitalization, 
are sufficient rebuttal for anyone who 
thinks that Mr. Milne doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. He does. But in- 
stead of merely crying out against war, 
as so many have done, Milne presents in 
Peace With Honor, published only last 
month, a simple and sincere plan for the 
utter, total, and absolute renunciation of 
war. Here, in rigid logic, he examines 
such popular beliefs as “national honor,” 
“patriotism,” “‘security”—and exposes their 
childishness and hypocrisy. 

Milne, now 52, was born in London, 
educated at Cambridge. He had been 
assistant editor of Punch for eight years 
when he went off to war in 1914. A 
prolific worker, he has written ever since 
his undergraduate days. But you won’t 
recognize your old friend of Now We 
Are Six, Wéinnie-the-Pooh, The Dover 
Road, The Truth About the Blayds, and 
The Red House Mystery in the pages of 
Peace With Honor. There’s little non- 
sense here, no whimsy. 

The passages here presented from Peace 
With Honor (copyright, 1934) are used 
by the generous permission of E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, its publishers. 








hurled them in mass upon uncut wire, 
there to hang like blackberries until 
they are ripe for the honor, if Chance 
picks upon them, of Unknown War- 
rior. Alive or dead, they retain the 
nobility or ignobility of character 
which was theirs in peace-time; just 
as the young men of today, who have 
not yet had a war arranged for them, 
are noble and ignoble. 
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‘Sweet and Fitting to Die for One's Country” 
From Peace With Honor 
By A. A. MILNE 


This sentimental feeling that war is 
an exhibition of heroism, which grants 
diplomas to all who attend it, is far 
from the truth. The whole conception 
of modern war is almost comically un- 
heroic. Gone are the days of Agin- 
court, when King Harry “would not 
lose so great an honor as one man 
more from England would share from 
him.” Gone are the days when the 
little ships of England ranged them- 
selves proudly, almost contemptu- 
ously, against the invincible Armada. 
Gone are the days when a fight was 
hardly a fight to an Englishman if the 
odds against him were less than three 
to one. Today, with no war in sight, 
yet in terror lest we should be out- 
built, we seek to match ship for ship, 
gun for gun, aeroplane for aeroplane; 
and even so, when the war comes, it 
will be the “gentlemen in England,” 
the chemists and the munition workers, 
upon whom the victory will really de- 
pend. : 

But though modern war is not he- 
roic in itself, it might be urged that 
those who fall in war fall for a cause 
outside themselves, and, by so doing, 
have made the supreme sacrifice: they 
have given their lives for others. Well, 
let us continue to be unsentimental. 
Self-sacrifice, to be heroic, must be a 
voluntary sacrifice and a deliberate 
sacrifice. Not more than five per cent 
of the soldiers in the last war volun- 
teered to fight. Those who did volun- 
teer went into action knowing that 
would be suffered, but 
thinking and hoping and praying (so 
unheroic are the ordinary people who 
die in war) that the casualties would 
be, not to themselves but to their com- 
panions. ‘They took the risk of death 
willingly, as young fools take it 
daily on motor-bicycles, as men take it 
in aeroplanes, or in search of a Pole, 
or after big game. 

A man is indeed a hero if, longing 
for life, he accepts death of his own 
will. How many heroes do we com- 
memorate each year? How many of 
the “immortal dead” have deliberately 
died for their country? 

Neither in its origins nor in its con- 
duct is war heroic. Splendidly heroic 
deeds are done in war, but not by 
those responsible for its conduct, and 
not exclusively and inevitably by the 
dead. Of the ten million men who 
were killed in the last war, more than 
nine million had to fight whether they 
wanted to or not, and of these nine 
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million some eight million did nothing 
heroic whatever before they were 
killed. 

But, of course, one can’t just say to 
a million mothers: “I want your sons,” 
and then six months later: “Sorry, 
they’re all dead.” If war is to be 
made tolerable, the romantic tradition 
must be handed on. ‘Madam, I took 
away your son, but I give you back 
the memory of a hero. Each year we 
will celebrate together his immortal 
passing. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori.” 

There was a quiet boy in our re- 
serve battalion, fresh from school; the 
younger of two sons. We went out to 
France together to join the same ser- 
vice battalion of the regiment, and on 
the way over I got to know him a lit- 
tle more closely than was possible be- 
fore. His elder brother had been 
killed a few months earlier, and he, 
as the only remaining child, was 
rather pathetically dear to his father 
and mother. Indeed (and you may 
laugh or cry as you will), they had 
bought for him an undergarment of 


chain-mail, such as had been worn in __ 


the Middle Ages to guard against un- 
friendly daggers, and was now sold 
to over-loving mothers as likely to 
turn a bayonet-thrust or keep off a 
stray fragment of shell; as, I suppose, 
it might have done. He was much 
embarrassed by this parting gift, and 
though, true to his promise, he was 


taking it to France with him, he did 
not know whether he ought to wear it. 
I suppose that, being fresh from 
school, he felt it to be “unsporting” ; 
something not quite done; perhaps, 


even, a little cowardly. His young 
mind was torn between his promise to 
his mother and his hatred of the un- 
usual. He asked my advice: charm- 
ingly, ingenuously, pathetically. I 
told him to wear it; and to tell his 
mother that he was wearing it; and to 
tell her how safe it made him feel, and 
how certain of coming back to her. I 
do not know whether he took my ad- 
vice. There was other, and perhaps 
better, counsel available when we got 
to our new battalion. Anyway it 
didn’t matter; for on the evening when 
we first came within reach of the 
battle-zone, just as he was settling 
down to his tea, a crump came over 
and blew him to pieces... . 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori. 

But just why it was a pleasant 
death and a fitting death I still do not 
understand. Nor, it may be, did his 
father and mother; even though as- 
sured by the Colonel that their son had 
died as gallantly as he had lived, an 
English gentleman. 

It is difficult to work passionately 
for peace if, at the back of your mind, 
you feel that war is a gallant exercise, 
worthy to be sung by poets, which 


carries with it nothing for tears but an 
upheroic death upon the battlefield. 
Ruskin, whose military experience 
must have included several drawing- 
room renderings of “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” is quoted proudly 
by an apologist for war as having said 
that “All the greatest qualities of man 
come out in armed conflict.” One 
might be excused for thinking so after 
listening to that stirring ballad: 


Forward the Light Brigade! 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not tho’ the soldiers knew 
Someone had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the Valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Put like this, even the blundering 
(which comes out, so monotonously, in 
armed conflict) seems to‘earn its place 
among “the greatest qualities of man,” 
for, if not heroic in itself, it is at least 
the cause of heroism in others. “Theirs 
not to reason why”—how finely Homo 
Sapiens exhibit this quality. 

And yet.... 

If in the last four years 10,000 Ti- 
tanics in succession had struck ice- 
bergs and gone to the bottom, each 
with a loss of a thousand lives, would 
any moderately sane person, in ex- 
cuse for doing nothing but build more 
Titanics and crash into more _ice- 
bergs, utter the complacent truth that 
all the greatest qualities of man come 
out in shipwreck? 

And has the fact that the greatest 
qualities of man undoubtedly came out 
in the Great Plague ever been ad- 
vanced as an apology for bad sanita- 
tion? 

And, looking on the bright side of 
earthquakes, can we not say that all 
the greatest qualities of man come out 
in earthquakes ? 

But most nobly, most gloriously, 
with a splendor which almost dazzles 
the sight, the greatest qualities of man 
have shone forth_under religious per- 
secution. Hail, then, rack! Hail, 
thumbscrew! Bring torches to the 
faggots, and let the brave fires of 
Smithfield burn merrily again. Dulce 
et decorum est pro Christo mori. 

A hundred years ago a clergyman 
of the Church of England had the 


surprising courage to write: 


“The greatest curse which can be en- 
tailed upon mankind is a state of war. 
All the atrocious crimes committed in 
years of peace—all that is spent in peace 
by the secret corruptions or by the 
thoughtless extravagances of nations—are 
mere trifles compared with the gigantic 
evils which stalk over the world in a state 
of war. God is forgotten in war—every 
principle of Christian charity trampled 
a 

But that was a hundred years ago; 
and the writer, being Sydney Smith, 
had a considerable reputation as a 
humourist. 
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TESTAMENT OF YOUTH 
By Vera Brittain 

Vera Brittain is still a young womy 
but she is old enough to have seen ciyj 
ization crash and a world come to an enj 
It is for that reason partly, but mop 
because she was strong and devote 
enough to begin at once to build thg 
world anew, that her book was, and eq. 
tinues to be, read by young people and ojj 
ones, all round the English-speaking 
world. It came out last year; she is noy 
visiting this country—a slender creaty 
intent as a flame. 

She was in an English university wha 
the Great War broke out. It had ng 
been quite so easy for her, or for girls of he 
group, to go to the university as it ha 
been for American girls to go to College} 
and she and her brothers and their frieng 
went to study more than to play. (yp 
young man was soon more thian he 
brother’s friend only; they were betrothed 
They planned nobly for the future and fr 
the world. Then came the War. Befoy 
it was over, all had been swept away. 

You may have read romances of a 
earlier day- in which a lady whose love 
was killed in battle shxt herself up from 
the world to mourn him forevermor 
Woman cannot do that now; it is too ip. 
portant for them to work with all their 
might that there shall be no more wa, 
This book shows how she set to work. It 
is the testament of a generation whose 
youth was seared by that terrible flame 
Young people everywhere recognized it 
deep and thrilling sincerity. 


FATHERS AND SONS 
By Ivan Turgenev 

You would not think this story was » 
old it introduced the word “nihilist” into 
the language of the world. For it pie 
tures, as few novels have done, the age 
old conflict of each generation with the 
one that precedes it, the difficulty of par 
rents and grown children, even with the 
best will in the world on both sides, ts 
understand each other. 

Bazarof is a young man whose natura 
impulse is rebellion against authority, and 
this he has made into a principle of life 
He has a young friend, Kirsanof, ani 
visits him on the Russian country estate 
where he lives with his father and unck 
The intensity of his nature, the vivid qua- 
ity of his speech, and the bearish roug 
ness of his manners, make him about # 
comfortable around the house as an it 
door thunderstorm. But for all that hei 
lovable, so much so that when his shot 
career is ended one feels that he has lot 
a friend already dear. The older me, 
too, are people with whom even youngtt 
ones are bound to be sympathetic ; you s¢ 
both sides only too well to be angry with 
either. Russia argued about the book 
furiously when first it came out, and th 
country took sides as “sons” or # 
“fathers,” for it was in the tense days be 
fore the revolutionary movement actual 
took shape, when the forces were gather 
ing that brought the U.S.S.R. to being it 
our day. But this is not only a Russiat 
novel; it is a story of the cost of progres 
everywhere. 

Turgeney’s style is so quietly direct, # 
delusively simple, that a good translatio 
does not sound like a translation at al 
He was a literary artist always, whatevtt 
he wrote, and he wrote as much: like # 
French literary artist as like a Russiah 
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“Hey, Yellowbacks!” 


Excerpts from the War Diary 


of a Conscientious Objector 


“Hey, Yellowbacks!” the title of this 
article, was the catcall of unthinking 
doughboys in the World War against the 
Conscientious Objectors—the small com- 
pany of men who, because of their religious, 
political, or social convictions, refused to 
do military service, even to the point of 
imprisonment and physical torture. The 
idea that such men lack courage is utterly 
dispelled by a perusal of this and many 
other personal narratives and investiga- 
tions of “C.0.’s” in all the belligerent 
countries. 

Ernest Meyer, the writer of this diary, 
much of which is in the form of letters 
to his wife, was a junior at the University 
of Wisconsin, a high-ranking student and 
a leader of campus activities when the 
United States declared war in 1917. For 
his stand against war he was expelled 
from the University (though reinstated 
ten years later). He did not attempt to 
escape the draft, but went to camp with 
thousand of others, where the hearing here 
described was conducted. For the re- 
mainder of the war and until some time 
after the Armistice, he was under mili- 
tary arrest, shifted to various camps, forts, 
and to Leavenworth prison, and under- 
going court martial and sentence. 

Since the war he has worked for the 
American Union against Militarism, and 
as a newspaperman on the “Capital Times” 
of Madison, Wisconsin. 

Regardless of social philosophy, his book 
is a superior piece of writing, enlivened by 
humor, a feeling for beauty, and much 
common sense without bitterness. It has 
a foreword by William Ellery Leonard, 
the distinguished poet, one of Meyer's 
professorial friends at the University. 

These passages are reprinted from 
“Hey, Yellowbacks!”, copyright, 1930, by 
the kind permission of the John Day 
Company, Inc., publishers. 


HE captain’s quarters were at 

the front end of one of the 

barracks that had been digni- 

fied by fresh paint. A couple 
of lieutenants idling in the anteroom 
leaped smartly to attention when he 
crossed the threshold, and eyed me 
with cold curiosity. My blue serge 
civilian suit, now that the rookies had 
been accoutered, was as conspicuous 
as a tuxedo in a penitentiary chain 
gang. The captain entered his office 
and sat down. It was intolerably -hot. 
An electric fan rustled a stack of 
papers on the desk. The documents 
looked deadly, bristling with seals and 
eagles, impersonal as the acres of bar- 
tacks and savage as sabers. The cap- 
tain looked at me across the fluttering 
papers. 


“You know what you are in for?” 

“T know.” 

“If I can’t touch your patriotism, 
perhaps I can appeal to your intelli- 
gence. I have had one so-called con- 
scientious objector in my company. 
Ignorant lout. He lacks imagination. 
But you, surely, ought to foresee the 
results of your stubbornness. Dis- 
grace. Court martial. Possibly a 
life-time in prison—I understand that 
a number have been sentenced to be 
shot. And even if you should come 
out again, with a whole skin, you 


know what awaits you? Social dis- 
grace and ostracism .. . could you 
face that?” 

“TI could, captain.” 

He looked at me contemptuously. 

“T see. Like to pose as a martyr!” 

“No, captain. The draftees are the 
martyrs. They have been dragged to 
war against their will to be sacrificed 
futilely. I pity them. I don’t pity 
myself at all. I, at least, am saving 
something out of the war which may 
be sacrificed by a good many con- 
scripts ... my self-respect.” 

The captain reddened. His voice, 
which had been even, rose angrily. 

“And you expect the rest of us to 
march to the battlefields and save this 
country from invasion so that you can 
stay here and nurse your precious 
self-respect?” 

“T am not convinced that there is 
the slightest danger of invasion.” 


By 


ERNEST L. MEYER 


“I see,” said the captain bitingly, 
“you disagree with the greatest minds 
in the country. I honestly can’t un- 
derstand your attitude. You are a 
pacifist?” 

“Yes. Though not an absolutist.” 

“But you are against wars” 

“Yes.” 

“And so am I,” cried the captain. 
“TI hate war as much as you do. I 
have a home in the west and a busi- 
ness that I enjoy. But I gave them 
up to enter the officers’ training 
school. I did it because I liate war. 
And this war will end all wars; there 
will never be another. We are crush- 
ing forever the spirit of militarism in 
the world. And if you really hate 
war, as you profess, I can’t see how 
you can stand by and not give this 
war your support. Our president is 
no military man. We are really a 
nation of pacifists and this is a cru- 
sade.” 

“As bloody and meaningless as the 
rest of the crusades. Though I wish 
I were as convinced of the holiness 
of the war as you, captain. It would 
make things simpler. I can’t believe 
that the Allies have come into this 
with clean hands, or that a new era 
of international peace and justice will 
follow our victory. I grant that at 
present the Prussians represent the 
climax of the militaristic idea, but 
only because they have pursued it 
with more efficiency than their neigh- 
bors, and not because their neighbors 
are innocent lambs. I believe that if 
Germany is crushed, there will be new 
alignments, and a new nation or a 
new alliance will ascend to military 
power, as in the past Rome, Spain, 
and England were in the saddle. I 
think war as an instrument has been 
discredite@™again and again, and I 
can’t bring myself to commit murder 
in its name.” 

The captain listened impatiently, 
drumming his fingertips. 

“And you dismiss such things as 
love of country and patriotism?” 

“TI love my country, but there is a 
patriotism that extends beyond na- 
tional boundaries. I can feel no hatred 
for another nation or race merely be- 
cause a group of war-makers sign an 
official paper.” 

“And I suppose you think your ges- 
ture will save the world?” 

“No, captain, any more than all 
the cannons and armies will. But a 
couple of million of us might. You 
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can’t fight wars if the people fold 
their arms. Some day brothers will 
learn the sadness and silliness of 
butchering each other. My stand may 
be futile, but not to me.” 

The captain arose and walked to 
the window, looking out at the baking 
street where a sentry kicked up the 
dust in fine gray clouds. He had been 
patient with me. He might, perhaps, 
have needed to sign only one of those 
merciless papers on the desk to send 
me packing to the guardhouse. The 
documents, rustling under the electric 
fan, were weighted down by a glitter- 
ing, military belt buckle. 

The captain turned again. 

“I don’t know why I should feel 
sorry for you, but I do,” he said. 
“Perhaps because when I went to col- 
lege I used to have radical notions 
myself once in a while. I want to 
ask you one more question. Will you 
put on the uniform and take non- 
combatant service? You might be 
placed in the base hospital here in 
Camp Taylor. We have a number of 
Quakers there now. You will not be 
called to the front. Come, how about 
it?” 

“No, captain.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I object to the whole 
game of war, and not the mere busi- 
ness of shooting guns. There is no 
essential difference between being a 
soldier and patching up other men in 
hospitals to go out and continue the 
slaughter.” 

“Ah,” said the captain maliciously, 
“your self-respect again. Will your 
self-respect allow you to work in the 
kitchen till your case is disposed of?” 

“It will. From the time I entered 
this camp I considered myself, in 
effect, sentenced to the penitentiary. 
I expect to go to prison. I expect to 
work there. I may as well begin my 
sentence now.” 

“But feeding recruits—isn’t that 
aiding war?” 

“To be consistent, I should commit 
suicide. I suppose in wartime almost 
all of our actions aid war in some 
measure. There’s a tax on cigarettes, 
which aids war, but I haven't quit 
smoking. All I can do is die, or draw 
a line somewhere. I’ve drawn the 
line. I’m ready to work if only to 
keep from going mad. I have no 
desire to go mad.” 

“You are a bit that way already,” 
said the captain with almost a smile. 
Then he straightened. His military 
precision, which had dropped from 
him during the examination, returned. 

“Lieutenant Roberts!” he called. 

The lieutenant appeared. 

“Take this man to the mess hall 
and turn him over to the mess ser- 
geant,” the captain ordered. “Inform 
him that he has refused military duty 
and will do K.P. until further orders. 


And instruct Sergeant Harkenrider 
that ‘all men in the barracks are to 
leave him strictly alone. If anybody 


speaks with him, or if he is caught in 
the act of speaking to any private in 
the company, I am to be informed 
immediately.” 
“Yes, sir.” . 
I followed the lieutenant out into 
the glaring sunlight. 
on 


+ 


It was not until later that I learned 
of the “hole” in Fort Leavenworth 
disciplinary barracks and its strange 
uses. In October, 1918, just a month 
after the date of the present narra- 
tive, a number of Molokans were 
brought to the fort. The Molokans 
are Russian “absolutists” who will 
obey no military order and who for 
centuries have endured persecution in 
many lands for their Christian, non- 
resisting creed. When they were 
brought to prison, says Norman 
Thomas in his book on the Conscien- 
tious Objector, they refused to work 
under military orders and were at 
once put in solitary confinement in the 
“hole.” They were manacled nine 
hours a day, in standing posture, to 
the bars of this dungeon, and at the 
end of nine hours each day their 
bonds were unlocked and they fell ex- 
hausted to the cement floor. They 
slept on a plank on the floor, which 
was crawling with vermin. The Mo- 
lokans were kept in the “hole” con- 
tinuously, and every alternate two 
weeks they were given a diet of bread 
and water. They could not receive or 
send letters. Their fate at length 
became known to the other war ob- 
jectors in the prison, who drew up a 
protest to the War Department, but 
prison officials refused to allow this 
protest to be mailed. 

Then on November 2, Evan 
Thomas, a war objector and a brother 
of Norman Thomas, went to the com- 
mandant, Colonel Sedgwick Rice, and 
announced that as a protest he, too, 
would refuse work. He was immedi- 
ately put into the “hole,’ where he 
stayed seven weeks. He was later 
joined by several other war objectors, 
and the solitary cells became crowded. 
To keep from going mad, the pris- 
oners broke the silence rule and called 
to each other through the stone walls. 
Two of them were punished by being 
manacled with their backs to the bars 
of the cell, but at length even the 
guards revolted at the brutality and 
would no longer report infractions of 
the silence rule. News of the “hole” 
got out. On December 6, the War 
Department abolished manacling, and 
at Christmas the men were all taken 
out of solitary and placed in a special 
stockade. The order, however, came 
too late to save the lives of the Hofer 
brothers. The three Hofer brothers 
and Jacob Wipf, members of the Hut- 
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trians, an anti-war sect, were first 
sent to Alcatraz Island, a prison in 
San Francisco Bay. There they were 
put in a dungeon below the surface 
of the water. It was pitch black, 
Water dripped from the walls. Clad 
only in their underwear and tortured 
by a straight-jacket and ball and 
chain, these four Christians were kept 
in the dungeon five days, spending 
thirty-six of the hours manacled to 
the bars. After five days they were 
transferred to Leavenworth and again 
placed in solitary. Two of them 
contracted pneumonia and were trans- 
ferred to the prison hospital, where 
they died. As a final irony, the body 
of one of the men, who had suffered 
horror and death rather than be un- 
true to his faith, was sent back to his 
people dressed in a military uniform. 
Irony, however, sometimes * has a 
double edge. While Howard Moore, 
a war objector, was chained to the 
bars of the “hole” in Leavenworth as 
a slacker and’ “yellowback,” word 
came to the prison that he had been 
awarded a Carnegie medal for brav- 
ery in rescuing a woman from drown- 
ing at the risk of his own life. 
* * * 

Yet what can we offer, we dis- 
senters, when the business of the sol- 
dier is still hailed as practical, cov- 
rageous and romantic, while the pro- 
testations of the pacifist are scorned 
as sentimental, cowardly and color- 
less? What can we hope when youth 
cries for the risks and rewards of 
war, its mad music and its mad pas- 
sion, and all that we offer in exchange 
is gray words and sternly folded 
arms? 

I lie in the old glen, quieting my 
doubts with the balm of false har- 
mony. So infinitely peaceful here, 
while the rumors of war creep again 
over the earth. And yet there is no 
peace, even here. I divine the im- 
pending struggle, even here in this 
fortress reared against the world. The 
green armies of spring are already 
pushing upward through the soil to 
lock in ancient strife. Blade will 
battle blade, the first buds of the 
spring beauty will fight the late frosts, 
and siripling trees will war one on 
the other, stretching toward the sun, 
while the earth will teem with creep- 
ing millions insistent on life. If their 
war were as vocal as ours, the world 
would quiver with the noise of it.... 
Strife wherever I turn, wherever | 
lay my hand on the warm soil. And 
we had hoped to achieve something 
by our gesture against the universal 
lust for battle. . . . But we have, we 
have! Perhaps no far-reaching social 
goal, but one as vital. We have saved 
ourselves for ourselves; even those of 
us who died have saved our integrity. 
We live in society, but we live first of 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Here is a partial list of the war books 
we went through looking for Just the 
Thing to reprint in this Armistice Day 
issue of Scholastic: War Bugs, by Charles 
McArthur; Fiery Particles and Right Of 
the Map, by C. A. Montague; Men in 
Battle, by Andreas Latzko; Best Short 
Stories of the War, edited by H. M. Tom- 
linson; Irwin Cobb’s Paths of Glory; Alex- 
ander Woollcott’s The Command is For- 
ward; Stories of the Great War, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Ford Madox Ford’s No 
More Parades and The Good Soldier; 
Good-bye to AU That, by Robert Graves; 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, by Sieg- 
fried Sassoon; Death of a Hero, by Rich- 
ard Aldington; Toward the Flame, by 
Hervey Allen; War of the Worlds, by 
H. G. Wells; So Red the Rose, by Stark 
Young; Long’ Remember, by MacKinlay 
Kantor; and The Cross of Peace, by* Sir 
Philip Gibbs. 


English 


To get a war correspondent’s eye-view 
of things we recommend: Famous War 
Correspondents, by Frederic L. Bullard; 
With My Own Eyes, by Frederick Palmer 
(a personal story of the battle years of 
the World War); Slanting Lines of Steel, 
by E. A. Powell; You Can’t Print That, 
by George Seldes; Real Soldiers of For- 
tune and Adventures and Letters, by 
Richard Harding Davis; and War is War, 
by Private X. 

* 

We hesitate to recommend the Old 
Guard of war books because certainly 
you’ve read these by now, but in case you 
haven’t: All Quiet on the Western Front 
and The Road Back, Remarque; The Red 
Badge of Courage, Crane; Three Soldiers, 
Dos Passos; Through the Wheat, Thomas 
Boyd; War and Peace, Tolstoy; What 
Price Glory, Stallings and Anderson; 
Journey’s End, Sheriff; Under Fire and 
I Saw It Myself, Barbusse; The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa, Zweig. 

© 


If you want to learn what the men who 
fought and died in the World War 
thought of it, read Letters of Fallen En- 
glishmen (Dutton). In this volume Lau- 
rence Housman has gathered letters from 
dozens of young soldiers representing all 
military ranks—letters full of faith, honor, 
of young devotion to a cause (they, too, 
thought that they were fighting a war to 
end war), of bravery and cowardice, of 
madnes$, disillusion, bitterness, and as the 
years wore on, of a growing distrust of 
war and the traditions and beliefs that 
had sent them to Flanders to die. This 
book is a war memorial that speaks the 
truth, by the men entitled to speak it. 


Honors for frankness for this week go 
to Iris Barry in her article in the Novem- 
ber Scribner’s called “We Enjoyed the 
War.” Raised in England on the kind of 
history that is a matter of dates of wars, 
and on “The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,’ confident in the belief that En- 
gland’s supremacy had been achieved 
through hundreds of years of war, her 
generation (in their early teens) took an- 
other war quite for granted. The military 
tradition was strong; even before 1914 
most families gave at least one son to the 
army as a matter of course and pride. 
The war itself, to the people in prosper- 
ous munitions-manufacturing Birming- 
ham, meant lots of money. The older 
high school boys presently appeared in 
dashing uniforms and little sprouting mus- 
taches, the girls got alluring jobs away 
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POETRY 


WILFRED OWEN 


OO often war means the survival of 

i the unfittest. The recruiting ser- 

geant and the draft drive to battle 
all young men sound in mind and sound 
in body, depriving the world of millions 
who could have served it best. How much 
unseen genius rots beneath old battlefields 
will never be known. Numbers of men, 
needlessly wiped out by the late World 
War before they could fully mature their 
talents, left first records of their genius. 
Wilfred Owen, killed in action a week 
before the signing of the Armistice, was 
one of_ these. 

The loss of Wilfred Owen was not gen- 
erally recognized until 1920 when Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, his friend and also a poet, 
published Owen’s work; it bears the sim- 
ple title: Poems. In the preface, found 
unfinished among Owen’s papers, the poet 
had written, “Above all, this book is not 
concerned with poetry. The subject of it 
is war and the pity of war. The poetry is 
in the pity.” However, this is not funda- 
mentally true, for it was Owen’s instine- 
tive concern with poetry that made him 
able to communicate his testament against 
war in a powerful and compelling way. 
Many war poets wrote from pity; perhaps 
none wrote with the genius Owen had. Of 
the twenty-four poems which fulfill his 
volume, at least half are superior purely 
as poetry. 

Side by side with the ancient themes of 
love, death, honor, are the brutal details 
of daily existence in the trenches. To 
conventional love Owen says: “Heart, you 
were never hot, nor large, nor full, like 
hearts made great with shot”; and of the 
death of soldiers: “What passing bells for 
these who die as cattle? Only the mon- 
strous anger of the guns.” In this scene 
of one slow to adjust his gas mask, Owen 
gives the lie to an old slogan of honor. 
(The Latin translated means “It is sweet 
and dignified to die for one’s country.”) 


Dulce et Decorum Est 


Bent double, like old beggars under sacks, 

Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we 
cursed through sludge, 

Till on the haunting flares we turned our 
backs, 

And¢ towards our distant rest began to 
trudge. 

Men marched asleep. 
boots, 

But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame, 

all blind; 

with fatigue: 
hoots 


Many had lost their 


Drunk deaf even to the 





from home with lots of liberty, and every- 
one felt highly patriotic at being rationed 
on saccharine and two ounces of butter a 
week. (Everyone also grumbled, since “it 
is easy to be patriotic and brave about 
sacrificing the lives of others on a battle- 
field, but the patriots resented a war that 
operated beyond the confines of the 
army.”) After the Armistice there was a 
great let-down. “The war had been nice 
and exciting and had taken care of us all, 
given us a sense of importance, lots of 
money to spend, and a zest for life. What 
would we do without it? I was sure I 
would not like it so well.” It is an amaz- 
ing document. 
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CORNER 


Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 

Gas! GAS! Quick, boys!—An ecstasy of 
fumbling 

Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time, 

But someone still was yelling out and 

stumbling 

flound’ring like a 

lime.— 

Dim through the misty panes and thick 
green light, 

As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 


And man in fire or 


In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
He plunges at me, guttering, choking, 
drowning. 


If in some smothering dreams, you too 
could pace 

Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes writhing in his 
face, 

His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of sin, 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 

Come gargling from the froth-corrupted 
lungs 

Bitten as the cud 

Of vile, incurable 
tongues,— 

My friend, you would not tell with such 
high zest 

To children for some desperate glory, 

The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria mori. 

Wilfred Owen, born at Oswestry, En- 
gland, studied at London University. He 
served in the war, ultimately commanding 
a company. He was awarded the Military 
Cross for gallantry while taking part in 
heavy fighting. He was only twenty-five 
at his death. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 


a he above poem is reprinted from Poems, by 
Wilfred Owen, copyright 1920, by Viking Press. 
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Lieut. Plume Comes Home 
(Concluded from page 6) 


lay ahead for her and himself. But the 
prospect was dwarfed and shrunken in 
the realization of her past sufferings. She 
had no words for him. Thére were no 
words. She knew that he was realizing 
her own agony, as she was immersed in his. 
They clung thus and went shares in suf- 
ferings. 

The baby rolled its rounded, padded 
little bottom over upon his shoulder. A 
creator beheld his son. “Oh, Esme,” a 
voice cried in the wilderness of white bed, 
“God forgive me for my folly.” 

Reprinted from Plumes, by Laurence 
Stallings, copyright, 1924, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 





Laurence Stallings 
(Concluded from page 5) 


where you see my white plume shine, 
Amidst the ranks of war.” His family 
had been in this country two hundred and 
fifty years, and not one of them had any 
property worth going to war about. 

The Plumes had always gone to war, 
they had fought Indians, there had been 
Plumes at Valley Forge, and Chancellors- 
ville, and one Plume ate his heart out be- 
cause he was too old personally to attend 
the Spanish-American War. Then, when 
Richard Plume was in his early twenties, 
America declared war on Germany— 
EB. . FT: 
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War Springs from Peace 


“National Interest’—What It Means and Why It Leads to War 
By CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD 


HE peril of the next world 

war looms like a thunder cloud 

on the horizon of the future. 

All the great nations of the 
earth are feverishly preparing for it. 
Although misery and starvation haunt 
their respective peoples, the govern- 
ments of these nations pour billions 
upon billions into armaments—guns, 
airplane, poison gas, tanks, and ships. 
Hence when war comes, it will be 
fought with instruments more deadly 
and destructive, and on a scale more 
vast. Already experts in arms are 
training men and women, boys and 
girls, in the uses of the gas mask, so 
that they may perhaps survive the 
floods of poisonous fumes that will be 
spread far and wide over cities and 
farms. There is no doubt about these 
facts. The budgets of governments 
reveal them. The rising profits of 
munition industries indicate them. 


The flaring headlines of newspapers 
carry their alarms. 

Yet it cannot be said that the gov- 
ernments rushing headlong into the 


race toward death, destruction, and 
revolution are deliberately plotting 
war. Nor can it be said that the 
masses of the several nations want 
war or will rejoice. when it comes. 
This was doubtless true of the states- 
men and peoples who plunged into the 
first World War in 1914. The idea 
that the German government or any 
other government coldly planned and 
precipitated the conflict which de- 
stroyed the old order handed down 
from the Nineteenth Century is now 
rejected by historians who have most 
deeply studied the period. One of 
them who helped to make it, David 
Lloyd George, has come near the truth 
when he says that European govern- 
ments stumbled and blundered into it. 
They were all armed to the teeth and 
were surrounded by powder barrels. 
They.engaged in a tussle and scram- 
ble over a relatively insignificant inci- 
dent in Sarajevo. They wrote mes- 
sages to one another. They talked to 
and fro. They pushed and shoved. 
And before they knew it, in some way, 
they set fire to Europe. And after 
the flames were started no one could 
stop the fire until it burnt itself out, 
destroying in the conflagration more 
than ten million men and boys, women 
and girls. 

Very probably that is the way the 
next war will start—unless heroic ef- 
fort of mind and will are made to pre- 
vent it. Some incident will happen, 


Dr. Charles A. Beard is 
America’s foremost economic 
historian. He has _ been 
professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Director of the 
Training School for Public 
Service, president of the 
American Political Science 
Association and of the 
American Historical Asso- 
ciation. He is the author 
of many important works 
on history and government. 
Perhaps his greatest con- 
tribution in the field of 
research was his Economic 
Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, published in 1913. 
His Rise of American Civi- 
lization (1927), written in 
collaboration with his wife, 
is a classic not only of his- 
tory, but of literature. His 
latest book is The Idea of 
National Interest (Macmil- 
lan) and Dr. Beard con- 
sented to write for Scholastic 
students this clear, readable 
article on jts main theme. 


somewhere—in Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, or Manchuria. Governments 
will begin in exchange notes. News- 
papers will carry alarming stories, 
decorated by tall headlines. Angry 
passions will be awakened. Crash! 
Then the war will be on, and govern- 
ments will be proclaiming themselves 
innocent and denouncing others for 
planning and making the war. Judg- 
ing by the experiences of history, our 
only guide, such will be the next ex- 
perience of the kind. 

Once kindled, the war, as always, 
will outrun the purposes and expecta- 
tions of those who started it. The 
flames will spread in various direc- 
tions not contemplated by the authors 
of the holocaust. Nations that set out 
confidently to triumph will be de- 
feated, saddled with reparations, en- 
chained in a network of steel, as 
Germany has been enchained since 
1918. Great governments now secure 
in their power and possessing the 
loyalty of their peoples will come 
crashing to earth in revolution. Judg- 
ing by the experiences of history, such 
things will happen in the next world 
war. 

What is this terrible thing called 
war which periodically spreads agony 
and ruin far and wide? Many writers 
on military affairs believe that it is a 
phenomenon of nature, like an earth- 
quake, a flood, a tidal wave, or a 
drought. They speak of war as an 
absolute law of history. They say 
that mankind is as much subject to 


this law of war as to the law of gravi- 
tation, Therefore, they argue, every 
wise government will prepare for war 
to the utmost—la guerre absolue, to 
use the phrase of a French authority 
on war. If this is true, then we are 
all slaves of war, doomed by fate to 
be engaged in it, chained to the bloody 
chariot of Mars. 

Is it true? There are many great 
writers on war, notably the German 
master of the art, von Clausewitz, who 
deny that war is a law of nature, 
beyond human control. Members of 
this school say that war is an act of 
human beings—an_ expression of 
human will. They insist that war is 
the transfer to the battlefield of con- 
flicts that are not settled by diplomacy 
or negotiations among governments. 
In this view war is the outcome of the 
policies pursued by governments in 
time of peace. Wars are made when 
governments adopt and follow policies 
leading to grave disputes. If this is 
true, and it seems to be true, then the 
causes of war must be sought, not pri 
marily in armaments, but in the pol- 
icies which governments ardently put 
sue from day to day in time of peace. 
Secretary Dern, of the United States 
Department of War, is supported by 
historical facts when he says that 
armies alone do not start wars, but 
have to fight in them. 

The roots of war must be sought 
then in the policies which govert 
ments pursue in time of peace. What 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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HEN Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of Germany nearly 
two years ago, the Euro- 
pean press prophesied that 
he would lead his country to war. It 
also began drawing comparisons be- 
tween Europe in 1914 and Europe in 
1933. Looking back at the World War, 
not a few journalists recalled that 
only a small handful of individuals 
had profited from the four years of 
slaughter, and these were the men who 
made the guns. One of them in par- 
ticular, Sir Basil Zaharoff, had owned 
stock in companies that supplied 
both sides with fighting equipment 
and had become in 1919 the richest 
man in Europe if not in the world. 
Although a citizen of Greece, he re- 
ceived high honors from 
the British and the French 
Governments and became 
the intimate friend and 
adviser of Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and _ other 
statesmen. Zaharoff had 
made his way to the top 
of his business by cor- 
ruption on a gigantic 
scale and emerged own- 
ing newspapers and banks 
as well as armament 
shares. Although most 
of his interests lay with 
the Allied powers, he also 
drew dividends from Ger- 
man munition works and 
therefore continually in- 
sisted that the war be 
fought to the bitter 
bloody end. 
Sir Basil Zaharoff was 
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not the only 
death” who profited from 
the World War, but he 
overshadowed his col- 
leagues to such an extent 
that he symbolized an en- 
tire industry. When, there- 
fore, Hitler's rise to power 
made sober journalists de- 
clare that “Nazi means 
war,’ Zaharoff and_ the 
armament industry became 
front-page news. Since 
they had reaped huge prof- 
its from the last war, they 
are likely to profit from 
the next one as well. . And 
since they had stopped at 
nothing to prolong one 
war, they could be counted 
on to do their best to start another. 

Some journalists even went so far 
as to state that the armament industry 
was solely responsible for all wars. 
They pointed out that the Briey 
Basin, the center of the German arma- 
ment industry, had never been severely 
shelled, although it offered an easy 
mark to French artillery on the West- 
ern Front. Had this area been laid 
waste Germany would have lost the 
war overnight, but the de Wendel 
family (French munitions manufac- 
turers), which owned the property in 
Briey, would not only have suffered 
a loss but would have ceased to draw 
profits from its plants on both sides 
of the firing line. 

Half a dozen scandals of this nature 









Members of the Senate munitions committee examining a 
Thompson sub-machine gun and samples of tear gas bombs. 


Left to right they are Senators Homer T. Bone, Washingt 
Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri; and Chairman Gerald P. 
Nye, North Dakota, and an arms manufacturer. 





“merchant of 


received widespread publicity imme- 
diately after the War, but everybody 
forgot about them until the danger of 
a new war suddenly appeared. And it 
was not until then that the general 
public discovered that the armament 
industry had grown more powerful 
and sinister than ever. Zaharof 
returned to the headlines, but new fig- 
ures crowded him aside. When fight- 
ing broke out between Japan and 
China in 1931, British, French, Ger- 
man, and American munitions makers 
shipped weapons to both sides while 
the League of Nations and our own 
Department of State vainly demanded 
peace. On February 2, 1932, after 
more than a year of preparation, the 
Disarmament Conference, organized 
by the League, met at Geneva while 
at the same moment the Japanese 
were shelling Shanghai with guns 
supplied by nations belonging to 
the League and the Chinese were de- 
fending themselves with equipment 
that came from the same sources. One 
member of the French delegation to 
the Conference was,actually in the 
employ of Schneider-Creusot, the 
largest armament firm in France. No 
wonder the Conference had as little 
success as the League in stopping the 
flow of blood—and profits. 

In the light of the World War and 
in the light of Japan’s attack on 
China, it was reasonable to suspect that 
the arms industry also supported such 
a warlike party as Hitler’s Nazis 
And so it did. Fritz Thyssen, head 
of the German Steel 
Trust, which stood to 
make enormous __ profits 
from war, had contrib- 
uted millions of marks to 
Hitler’s campaign funds 
and had thus made possi- 
ble the growth of the 
Nazi movement. Not only 
this, but Hitler refused, in 
1931, to deny that he had 
received funds from 
French armament makers 
who wanted his move 
ment to prosper not only 
because it gave France 
good excuse to spend 
more money on her army 
but also because they 
hoped to equip the Ger 
mans as well. And dur 
ing the first six months 
after Hitler came into 
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The Inside Story 
of the Munitions Industry 
By QUINCY HOWE 








power Germany’s imports of metals 
and chemicals for use in the war in- 
dustries doubled and trebled, and fac- 
tories that had formerly made tractors 
and automobiles shifted to the pro- 
duction of military equipment. 

By the end of 1933 scores of pam- 
phlets, newspaper articles, and books 
had appeared in Europe calling atten- 
muni- 
tions industry that I have just 
mentioned and to many other inci- 
dents as well. This material first 
came to the attention of the American 
public in 1931 in the Living Age which, 
for the next two years, reproduced 
about a dozen European pamphlets 
and articles on the subject. Fortune 
then used these articles as the basis 
for its study of “Arms and the Men” 
that appeared in its March, 1934, 
issie. Finally, two American jour- 
nalists, H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. 
Hanighen, wrote a really complete 
history of the armaments industry en- 
titled Merchants of Death which the 
Book-of-the-Month Club chose as its 
April, 1934, selection, and a similar 
book, Jron, Blood and Profits, was 
published by George Seldes. 

Public opinion in the United States 
at once grew alarmed. 
Japan was resorting to war 
in Asia, and Hitler was 
threatening to do the same 
thing in Europe. America 
had not kept out of the 
last war; would it be able 
to keep out of the next 
What were the 
chances of preventing war 
altogether by reforming the 
munitions industry? For it 
seemed likely that the makers of arma- 
ments were responsible for all wars. 

It was on this assumption, based. on 
the scattered facts that had appeared 
in books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers that Senators Gerald P. 
Nye and Arthur H. Vandenburg se- 
cured from Congress an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct a thorough 
investigation of the munitions indus- 
try. They aimed also to consider pos- 
sible methods and legislation for 
armament control, including the na- 
tionalization of the manufacture of 
munitions. After six months of re- 
search the Nye Committee conducted 


rz 


Sixteen-inch guns being repaired. 
Inset—Sir Basil Zaharoff. 


its first public hearings on September 
4. These continued for three weeks 
and were then adjourned until early 
December when they will be resumed. 

For the first time in history the 
arms manufacturers of a major power 
had to make available all their busi- 
ness records to a group of expert in- 
vestigators who then proceeded to lay 
what they had discovered before the 
public and to question the leaders of 
the industry in open hearings. The 
opportunity had arrived to prove or 
disprove—at least as far as the United 
States was concerned—the eharges 
that European journalists had made 
against the traffic in arms. 

H. C. Engelbrecht, one of the au- 
thors of Merchants of Death, not only 
served as an investigator for the Nye 
Committee, but has described its first 
hearings in a short volume, just pub- 
lished, called “One Hell of a Busi- 
ness.” The title he drew from the 
letter of a Remington Arms salesman 
who wrote, 

“We certainly are in one hell of a business 
where a fellow has to wish for trouble 
so as to make a living, the only conso- 
lation being, however, if we don’t get the 
business, someone else will. It will be a 
terrible state of affairs if my conscience 

started to bother me now.” 
Within three weeks the 
Nye Committee had made 
s public more information about 
the arms industry than the 
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QUINCY HOWE is editor of the Living 
Age, a monthly magazine which brings to 
Americans the best articles and reviews in 
the newspapers and periodicals of other 
lands. In his work Mr. Howe has fol- 
lowed closely the revelations European 
journalists have made about the munitions 
business. In fact, Archibald MacLeish, of 
Fortune, credits him with being the man 
most responsible for the current interest in 
the subject over here, and advisers to the 
Senate munitions commission seek his 
advice. His first book, World Diary: 1929- 
1934, is to appear this month. It is an 
account of the chief events of world his- 
tory from the stock market crash to Rus- 
sia’s entry into the League. 





journalists of Europe had been able to 
ferret out in three decades. The in- 
vestigation confirmed every suspicion 
that had helped to bring it into exist- 
ence. It showed that the munitions 
industry ‘not only encouraged war but 
that it had the support of bankers and 
industrialists who were engaged in 
other enterprises than making engines 
of death. On the first day of the 
hearings, for instance, the Electric 
Boat Company, an American concern 
that specializes in the manufacture of 
submarines, was shown to have paid 
some two million dollars in commis- 
sions to Sir Basil Zaharoff for selling 
their wares in Europe. This company 
systematically bribed high officials in 
foreign nations who, in return, per- 
suaded their governments to buy sub- 
marines from Electric Boat,—‘‘doing 
the needful,” Zaharoff called it. The 
same company also used an American 
Ambassador as one of its salesmen, it 
sold patents to Germany before the 
war, and is still collecting royalties on 
the submarine that sank the Lusi- 
tania. 

But Electric Boat looks like a pea- 
nut stand compared to the Du Ponts, 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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How Can We Prevent a New War’?— Answers 





IT MUST BE STOPPED! 


e grtw months ago Scholastic addressed a letter to a list of distinguished 
citizens of the United States and other countries, men and women of varied 
walks of life who, by virtue of their experience, study, or special interests, 
seemed peculiarly qualified to discuss the problem of war and peace. 

The letter asked them to present briefly their answer to the question: 
“HOW CAN WE PREVENT A NEW WAR?” It suggested that, in the 
present world situation and the universal fear of another major war within 
five years, their contribution on this theme would be of special value and 
personal meaning to the present generation of high school students. They 
were urged to center their attention on direct and practical activities which 
average citizens of the democratic nations, and particularly young people in 
their high school or college years, can undertake now with some prospect of 
influencing the course of international events and reversing the trend toward 


war. 
war?” we asked. 


effective means of stopping war. 


provoking suggestions. 





“What method has, in your mind, the best present chance of averting 


Among those to whom the request was sent were General Pershing, 
Admiral Reeves, Commander Hayes of the American Legion, President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, Secretary Wallace, Former Secretary 
of State Stimson, Justice’ Stone, Pierre S. DuPont, 
Owen D. Young, Father Coughlin, Dr. Cadman, Bishop Manning, and 
others, but owing either to illness, absence, pressure of business, or unwill- 
ingness to be quoted, these gentlemen did not respond. 

Fifteen men and women of prominence, however, replied with state- 
ments which we present in this symposium. 
appreciation for taking time from their busy lives to give advice and help 
to the high school students of America. 
shades of opinion, and differ widely in their beliefs as to what are the most 
But they are unanimous that it must be 
stopped, and among their letters are many direct, practical, and thought- 


Charles M. Schwab, 


To them we extend our profound 


As will be seen, they represent many 








GOODWIN WATSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; writer and lecturer 
on social problems 
Five Ways of Fighting War 

1. Study propaganda. Expose the daily 
attempts in advertisements, press, movies, 
radio, to sway men with distorted facts. 
Make yourself and friends immune. 

2. Study practical politics. Learn what 
strings make your Congressmen jump. 

3. Explode the false idea that war helps 
us out of depressions; show its cost; 
show that there is work enough for every- 
one, life-long, to meet men’s present needs. 

4. Help inaugurate a democratic plan- 
ning society in place of the profit economy 
which uses war to keep markets and ma- 
terials, to destroy goods for profit. 

5. Keep life exciting, so people needn't 
crave war for romance. . 


NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER 


President, Columbia University; President, 

Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace; Winner of Nobel Peace Prize, 

1931; author of “A World in Ferment,” 
“The Path to Peace,” etc. 

The fundamental trouble is that, while 
the order “Cease fire” was obeyed sixteen 
years ago on the field of battle, it has not 
been obeyed in the hearts and minds of 
men or in the policies of their govern- 
ments. Nations are still at war, although 
their weapons at the moment are not sub- 
marines and airships, long-range cannon 
and poison-gas. Their weapons are sus- 
picion, greed, discrimination, sneering 
cynicism, the instilling of lack of confi- 
dence and the extolling of the military 
and combative spirit. That war which was 
military is now in large part economic, 
and the destruction due to this latter 
long-continued war is rapidly mounting 
to the measure of the destruction due to 
the military contest which ended fifteen 
years ago. 


There is one, and only one, path of 
progress. There is one, and only one, 
escape from the appalling situation which 
now surrounds us. And that is a most 
simple one: namely, that men and gov- 
ernments should keep their word, that 
their acts should be true to their plighted 
faith. This is so obvious that there is and 
should be no mystery about it. Keep the 
disarmament pledge of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Keep the Protocol of Locarno in 
letter and in spirit. Keep the Pact of 
Paris in honesty and in truth. To do 
these things would be immediately to re- 
store confidence among men, and it is 
upon confidence and confidence only that 
national security can rest, be the nation 
great or small. 

It is our solemn duty to strengthen the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague and to point to it day in 
and day out as the world’s highest organ- 
ization for the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational differences. 

We must strengthen and support the 
work of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and point to it as the chief organ of inter- 
national consultation which from year to 
year can keep before it the world’s needs 
and the world’s problems. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Minister of the Community Church, New 

York City; active leader in liberal causes; 

author of “New Wars for Old,’ “Is Vio- 
lence the Way Out?”, etc. 

I must confess, in all frankness, that in 
the present situation of the world, I don’t 
know how we can prevent war. I don’t 
think anybody else knows. As a matter of 
fact, the last war has never ended. It is 
still going on. That’s what’s the matter 
with the world. You may remember that 
in history we read about the Hundred 
Years’ War. That war wasn’t active in 
the form of bloodshed and sieges through 
all that dreadful century. It broke out in 
battles and slaughter at intervals, and 
then came periods of truce filled with un- 
speakable human misery. Well, that’s what 
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we are living through now, another Hyp. 
dred Years’ War. It began in 1914, ang 
may end in a period short of a hundred 
years, as we move more swiftly and fight 
more devastatingly now than men did cep. 
turies ago. But it will probably last be. 
yond the period of the next generation, 
H. G. Wells is not so wrong, to my mind, 
in the forecast he presents in his extraor. 
dinary book, The Shape of Things t 
Come. 

If war can be prevented, is ever to be 

prevented, it must be by the exercise of 
spiritual forces potent enough to destroy 
it. In saying this, I am not unmindful of 
the economic and political causes of war, 
What I have in mind is the fact that these 
economic and political forces must be con- 
trolled, and the only agency of control js 
the spirit of man. The immediate applica. 
tion of that spirit, as I see it, is wa 
resistance—by which I mean the refusal 
of men to fight, to die oneself rather than 
to kill another man in battle. The only 
real hope of the world, to my mind, is the 
war resisters’ movement. When there are 
enough men in every country who will not 
fight, governments will no longer go to 
war. 
I believe that every young man and 
young woman, all of us together, should 
forthwith dedicate ourselves to this ideal, 
just as the Christians did to their ideal 
after the crucifixion of Jesus. I doubt if 
the Christians ever imagined that their 
spiritual dedication would conquer Rome 
in three hundred years, but it did, and 
what was thus done once can be done 
again. \ 


GEORGE D. H. COLE 


Reader in Economics, Oaford Univer. 

sity, England; prolific author of “Social 

Theory,” “A Guide Through World 

Chaos”; “The Intelligent Man’s Review of 
Europe Today.” 

I do not think we can prevent a nev 
war unless we make an end of the ip 
terests that bring wars about. For a be 
ginning I should suggest stopping all pri- 
vate manufacture of armaments; and for 
a next step introducing in as many cour 
tries as possible effective economic equal- 
ity of individuals and families. 


GERALD P. NYE 


United States Senator from South De 
kota; Chairman, Senate Committee Inve 
tigating the Munitions Industry. 

The kind of program I believe necessary 
if this world is to avoid being plunged into 
another terrible conflict that can accom 
plish in the end only what the last war 
accomplished might well include: 

1. The establishment of a Peace Depart: 
ment on a par with the War and Navy 
Departments of our Government. If it 
good to spend millions in anticipation of 
war it ought to be equally good for the 
same government to spend like millions it 
the cause of continued peace. 

2. Either make the manufacture of th 
primary items entering into the conduct of 
war or preparation for it an outright 
government monepoly, or devise, if poss 
ble, the machinery that will give goverr 
ment direct regulation over the munitions 
industry. 

3. Enact legislation making it illegal for 
the American flag to be used upon ships 
carrying cargoes to any nation engaged 
in war. 

4. And most important of all, move to 
take the prospect of profit out of wat 
This can be done through an amendmet 
to our existing revenue laws which wo 
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by Fifteen American and British Leaders 


automatically write new rates of income 
taxation with a declaration of war. For 
my own part I would make that amend- 
ment provide for a doubling of existing 
rates on all incomes under $10,000, while 
for incomes beyond that figure I would 
apply a tax rate of 98 per cent. In 
short, be as severe with income and 
property as we are with lives in time 
of war. I think such a move would ac- 
complish amazing results as_ respects 
united effort to prevent war. 


GEORGE SELDES 


Former war correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tribune; author of “You Can't 
Print That,’ “The Vatican and the Mod- 
ern World,’ “Iron, Blood and Profits,” etc. 


There are 256 causes for war which 
have been studied and found important, 
and many times that number of panaceas 
and plans to prevent war. Whether one 
or all would work is not known because 
they are not being tried. 

“If the truth were told from the outset,” 
savs Lord Ponsonby, “there would be no 
reason and no will for war. Anyone de- 
claring the truth: ‘Whether you are right 
or wrong, whether you win or lose, in no 
circumstances can war help you or your 
country, will find himself in jail very 
quickly.” : 

In war time Truth is treason; in peace 
time Truth can be disseminated by the 
press, but the press today unfortunately 
is controlled largely by bloody dictators, 
munitions interests, big business and 
super-patriots who profit by war. One 
truth we now know: the greatest war in 
history was a business war, a money 
war. President Wilson, who provided the 
idealism for it, confessed in his St. Louis 
speech (September 5, 1919) that “the 
seed of war in the modern world is indus- 
trial and commercial rivalry. ... This was 
an industrial and commercial war.” Intel- 
ligent people knew this in 1914. 

If the youth of America is not brave 
enough to take the equivalent of the Ox- 
ford oath never to fight for king or coun- 
try, let them take a patriotic American 
oath: “I pledge myself never to fight in 
a commercial war.” 

If the youth of the world holds to this 
oath the world will have peace. 


NORMAN H. DAVIS 


Under-Secretary of State During Wilson 

Administration; United States delegate to 

International Economic Disarmament and 

Naval Conferences; unofficial Ambassador 

to Europe under Presidents Hoover and 
Roosevelt. 

There is no specific remedy, agreement 
or action that will actually prevent war. 
The most that can be done is to curb the 
activities of those who have a financial in- 
terest in fomenting international distrust 
and discord; to educate people to a real- 
ization that war has ceased to be a paying 
enterprise; to work against the creation of 
a war state of mind by removing, in so 
far as possible, the fears and misunder- 
standings which breed war; and, through 
a limitation and reduction in armaments, 
to reduce to the greatest possible extent, 
the incentive and the ability of a warlike 
nation to attack and invade the territory 
of its neighbors. 


VERA BRITTAIN 


War nurse with the English army; lec- 
turer on international affairs; author of 
“The Testament of Youth.” (See page 8.) 


1. I think it is most important, espe- 
cially for young people, to read their 
newspapers in such a way as to be aware 
of current events. The ignorance of the 
war generation accounted for its easy 
exploitation. 

2. Read books dealing with war from 
every aspect, by writers of many coun- 
tries. 

3. If funds permit, travel as much as 
possible in other countries. 

4. Form youth group study circles, each 
member of which specializes in the policy 
of a foreign country from its own point 
of view. Have periodic meetings in which 
some international question is discussed 
by the representatives of the different 
countries, with one impartial arbiter to 
sum up at the end. 

I think awareness of what is going on 
in the world provides the best chance of 
preventing war. 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


Professor of History, Columbia Univer- 
sity; member of International Labor Con- 
ference; Director, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; author of “War 
as an Instrument of National Policy,” etc. 


While I fully appreciate the need of 
getting the discussion on to a practical 
purpose instead of re-asserting moral atti- 
tudes or calling for unrealizable reforms 
in international dealings, I do not think 
there is any single method which should 
be taken as a panacea. What is needed 
is the best pertinent substitute for war 
in any given dispute. This will vary from 
the refusal of the shipment of armaments 
to the pressure of financial and economic 
sanctions, and in some cases full measures 
of international police action, but recent 
history has shown that these processes can- 
not be safely employed in dealing with 
great nations. Compulsory arbitration is 
not acceptable to the United States, but 
has been taken on by most European 
powers. 

In view of all these complications the 
only sound policy, in my opinion, is to 
support the League of Nations, with a 
sufficiently elastic Covenant to accept the 
permissive sanctions which outlaw the 
rights of the aggressor as well as obliga- 
tory sanctions of joint co-operative police 
action. To help work out this constitution 
of coordinated policies is the only way 
that the world will slough off the primitive 
method of settling disputes on vital mat- 
ters. If you wish to substitute for this 
some short cut, such as the refusal of 
military duty in time of war, you will be, 
I am sure, misleading the youth of the 
country, for when it comes to a test of the 
strength of emotional attitudes, patriotism 
will win. 


CHANNING POLLOCK 


Playwright, Dramatic Critic, Producer, 
Novelist; author of “The Enemy,” “The 
Fool,” “The House Beautiful,” ete. 


There is no way of preventing the “next 
war.” It will come within ten years— 
probably within five. War, which is as 
old as our race, is not to be precluded in 
five years or ten. “Education,” leading to 
“universal disarmament, strengthening of 
international pacts, a new social order, 
etc.” may be “obvious approaches,” but 
they are the only ones. No five-year plan 
will end war. We who abhor it will have 
to work hard if civilization is to be saved 
from it in another thousand years. Per- 
haps, by that time, there will be no civil- 
ization to save. . 


There will not “always be war.” But 
there will be war for another five hundred 
years, at least. That’s a minute in history. 
The people who have lost faith in long- 
range methods are the same silly, impa- 
tient people who expect to learn all about 
art, or history, or science—instantly and 
without effort—by reading an “Outline” 
of something. They would be as wise to 
believe that cancer can be conquered next 
year because “something urgent needs to 
be done.” Something urgent does ‘need to 
be done, but doing it—or trying to move 
this vast, stupid, inert world to begin 
doing it—isn’t going to change human in- 
stincts, and eradicate human greed and 
general dumbness, between now and “the 
next war”. 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New York City; former 
President of De Paww University; author 
of “Religious Certainty,” “Democratic 
Christianity,” ete. 


No one thing will of itself conquer war. 
We need to recognize the value of every- 
thing that will create the anti-war spirit. 
A force of public opinion is the resultant 
of all sorts of activities, some of them 
apparently insignificant. We should en- 
courage and use every ounce of anti-war 
feeling. 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Professor, New York School of Social 
Work; author of “Social Discovery,” “The 
Meaning of Adult Education,” “Dynamic 
Social Research,” etc.; contributing editor 
to The New Republic and to Scholastic. 


War is an irrational means for dealing 
with tensions, frictions and conflicts. Con- 
sequently, the solution for the problem of 
warfare is the cultivation of rational 
methods for handling conflict-situations. 
Underneath all our perplexing problems 
lies the great reality, namely, human rela- 
tionships. Opportunity for experimenta- 
tion lies all about us: in every family, in 
every club, in every classroom there exists 
the proper condition for testing co-opera- 
tive as distinguished from competitive 
ways of behavior. Wars and other forms 
of violence will continue so long as human 
beings exploit each other. The solution 
for crass individualism and arbitary power 
lies in social education. This does not 
mean merely taking courses in the social 
studies. Such courses may be valuable 
but only if students are also acquiring 
habits which make co-operative behavior a 
reality. 

What students need is vital social ex- 
perience, not merely social facts. The 
best instrument for vitalizing social ex- 
perience is discussion. When peace arrives 
the world will be guided by individuals 
who have learned how to solve their mu- 
tual problems in and through groups. 
And, fortunately, the discussion method is 
applicable to those activities which center 
in the classroom as well as to those which 
revolve about the family, work, and rec- 
reation. 


ARTHUR C. WATKINS 


Director, National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, Washington, D. C.; author of 
“The Pact of Paris.” 

In the Paris Pact practically all nations 
have agreed not to seek the solution of 
international disputes except by pacific 
means. This is not a “beautiful ideal,” a 
“pious gesture,” as militarists say; it is in- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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The Drift of European Diplomacy 


on the opposite page leave little to 

the imagination. They mean _ war, 
but they do not set a date for the ex- 
plosion. But countries will not fight unless 
they are sure of their allies. What fol- 
lows is a tentative guide to the forces op- 
erating to pull countries out of one un- 
stable political orbit into another more 
auspicious. 


The French Orbit 

Poland. In 1934, twelve years after 
the Franco-Polish alliance, Poland signed 
a ten year non-aggression treaty with 
France’s formidable enemy, Germany. 
This action meant that the bonds that 
kept Poland within the French orbit were 
weakened. It meant that France could 
no longer depend on Poland to distract 
the German attack in time of war. It 
seemed as if Poland, rehabilitated by 
French capital, decided that she was old 
enough as a nation to carve out her own 
destiny in Europe without being tied to 
French apron strings. 

Peace with Germany, however, does not 
mean that Poland has left the French 
orbit and joined the German. Poland is 
wise enough to know that her title to the 
Danzig Corridor and Upper Silesia will 
never be admitted by Germany and that 
she leaves herself open to attack the mo- 
ment she forsakes France entirely. There 
is the possibility that Hitler may have in- 
veigled Poland into a military alliance by 
offering her a slice of Russian Ukraine. 
But would Poland be better off between 
a strengthened Germany and a weakened 
Russia? Her history is a record of slavery 
and suffering at the hands of the Teutons 
beginning with Henry the Fowler in the 
tenth century and lasting through the 
reign of Frederick the Great, when her 
extermination began. The chances are 
that Poland will remain neighborly with 
Russia and flirt with France and Ger- 
many, thus weedling permission from all 
three if she tries to expand toward the 
Baltic states. 


ae bombs that top off our diagram 


Czechoslovakia. Of all the succession 
countries tied to the “status quo,” Czecho- 
slovakia has most to gain in keeping close 
to France. Her Foreign Minister, Benes, 
was the chief architect of the French- 
inspired Little Entente. She is surrounded 
by a sea of Germans and Magyars who 
would, at the slightest opportunity, smite 
down the walls of sovereignty erected at 
Versailles. Within Czechoslovakia are 
nearly four million Germans and nearly a 
million Magyars ready to join in her inun- 
dation. These dissenting elements will be- 
have only when the shadows of French 
bayonets are seen lithographed on the Al- 
pine snowdrifts. Whatever France decides 
to do, even if it is to permit Italy to re- 
store Archduke Otto, Czechoslovakia must 
follow. She has no alternative. 


Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia regards Italy as 
her greatest enemy, despite the fact that 
she holds within her territory about a 
million Germans and Magyars. She stays 
with France because she needs her mili- 
tary and financial protection against 
Italy, with whom she has quarreled on a 
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number of occasions over the Adriatic 
ports. Yugoslavia does not want Musso- 
lini to extend his power in Austria, espe- 
cially if it will mean the restoration of 
the Hapsburg Otto. She is also very sus- 
picious of Mussolini’s ambitions to get 4a 
feothold on her Dalmatian coast. Now, 
when she needs her protector, France, 
most to help her against Italian aggres- 
sion in Central Europe, she is faced with 
the impending conciliation between Italy 
and France. 

Yugoslavia must either come to terms 
with Italy, if she is to remain within the 
French orbit, or turn an attentive ear to 
the Nazi loudspeaker. As a large grain- 
producing country, her economic heart 
beats in rhythm with the hungry pulse 
of industrial Germany. The trade pacts 
between Yugoslavia and Germany last 
June may be a prelude to political action. 
It was the uncertainty of keeping Alex- 
ander within the Little Entent that led the 
French Foreign Minister Barthou, to bring 
him to Paris. There an effort was to be 
made to straighten out the quarrels be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia, satisfy both 
countries and conclude the Franco-Italian 
accord. They never got further than 
Marseilles. 

King Alexander was the only person in 
Yugoslavia who managed, by pursuing a 
policy of brutal suppression, to keep the 
hodge-podge of contrasting parties, races 
and religions among the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, from flying at one another’s 
throats. He liked the French. The mili- 
tary regency created since his death may 
lean more to Hitler’s romantic logic. 


Rumania. With Russia the latest key- 
stone in the French diplomatic structure 
and with an Italian rapprochment in the 
offing, it stands to reason that Rumania, 
like the other members of the Little En- 
tente, loses caste. Her importance in the 
French orbit has been distinctly reduced. 
She may go along half-heartedly because 
she must still cope with a million and a 
half Hungarians and a good many Bul- 
garians, but it is not difficult to imagine 
her becoming friendly with Germany. It 
is well to remember that Carol is of 
Hohenzollern blood. Today Russia has 
given tacit consent to Rumania’s posession 
of Bessarabia, and, thanks to France, both 
countries are on friendly terms. Rumania 
is nevertheless uneasy about her position. 

The chief opposition in Rumania is the 
Iron Guard, a military fascist organiza- 
tion that murdered the liberal Prime Min- 
ister Duca last December. When we con- 
sider that Rumania, like Yugoslavia, is an 
agricultural nation dependent for a 
market on large industrial countries and 
when we know that the fascist opposition 
is favorable to an understanding with 
Hitler, there is a likelihood that Rumania 
may pull out of the French Orbit into the 
German as scon as the Nazis acquire suf- 
ficient prestige. 


Russia. Russia dreads a simultaneous 
attack from Japan and Germany. She 


must safeguard her western frontier to 
free herself for fighting Japan in the 
east. The remedy is a new understanding 
recently consummated between her and 
France—nothing less than a continuation 
of the old Triple Entente begun in 1894. 
Forty years of politics, war, revolution, 
nationalism have passed and Barthou saw 
himself repeating Delcassé’s diplomacy! 
The Eastern Locarno Pact, sponsored 
by Russia and France, now seems mori- 
bund. Poland and Germany refused point 
blank to sign it. We can understand 
Germany’s refusal, resolved as she is to 
recapture her lost territories. The Rus- 
Sians are suspicious of Poland because 
they know for a fact that last December 
representatives of the Japanese and Po- 
lish general staffs met at Berlin in a con- 
ference with the German general staff. 
Couldn’t this be interpreted as Hitler's 
first move to parcel out the Ukraine be- 
tween Poland and Germany, with a prom- 
ise to Japan of a slice of Siberia for 
services rendered? Fear of this sort, even 
if it is founded on empty conjecture, sur- 
mounted the fundamental differences be- 
tween capitalism and communism and 
brought Russia into the French orbit. 


The Italian Orbit 

With the exception of a military pro- 
tectorate over Albania, Italy has no sealed 
alliances comparable to the French sys- 
tem. She has negotiated trade agree- 
ments with Hungary, Germany, Austria 
and Bulgaria and regards these countries 
as friendly to her aspirations in the 
Danube region. For these vanquished na- 
tions, Italy has been the shining hope of 
Versailles revision against the French 
stand-pat policy. Now, with the excep- 
tion of Austria, who had her independence 
guaranteed by Italy in order to prevent 
seventy million Germans from pouring 
into the Po Valley, all the revisionist 
countries are doubtful about Italian aid. 
The reason is, of course, the pending 
alignment of France and Italy. The only 
outlet for the frustrated hopes of the 
revisionist countries is to rally around the 
Hitler banner. It is logical to conclude 
that once Italy commits herself to the 
French stand, Bulgaria, like Hungary, 
has little to gain in remaining within the 
Italian orbit. 


British “Isolation” 

The English pretend aloofness from 
the mad diplomatic tangle we have just 
described. They say something about 
holding the deciding weight in the “bal- 
ance of power” and favoring neither 
side. Actually, England is committed to 
the French side. What else did Stanley 
Baidwin’s pronouncement about England’s 
frontiers being the Rhine mean if not a 
restatement of the Locarno Pact and a 
pat on the French back? Opinion in well- 
informed British circles has it that a good 
part of the French-Italian conversations 
were initiated by a gentle warning to 
Italy that, in the event of war with 
France, Great Britain would be likely to 
swing her controlling influence on the 
Mediterranean Sea to France. 
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The Second World War 


Foreword 

Following are excerpts from Johannes 
Steel’s The Second World War, just off 
the press. His conclusions are startling— 
so startling that they warrant every think- 
ing person’s attention. Mr. Steel has a 
reputation for uncanny accuracy as a 
prophet. He predicted almost to a day Hit- 
ler’s bloody purge of June 30, the fall of 
Dollfuss, and the appointment of Schacht. 

The passages here given are reprinted 
from The Second World War, copyright, 
1934, by special permission of Covici- 
Friede, publishers of the book, and of the 
New York Post, in which it is now run- 
ning in serial form. 


HERE will be war by Summer, 1935. 

War will come, because neither of 

the two powers that want war can 

afford to wait longer than the Summer 
of 1935 if they expect to win. 

Since the sum total of all national life 
of Germany and Japan consists today of 
nothing else but the conscious prepara- 
tion for a gigantic war, these countries 
are bound to provoke a conflict in time 
to give them a chance of victory. 

Japan must invade Soviet territory in 
order to safeguard her economic hege- 
mony in the Far East. 

Her only hope to do so successfully is 
in the beginning of 1935, first, because the 
attention of the whole world will at that 
time be focussed on the Saar, Austria 
and Hitler, and Japanese aggression will 
be obscured by the magnitude of the 
events in Europe; second, because the 
Japanese general staff guarantees a vic- 
tory at that time, since it believes that 
Russia is not ready to defend her Eastern 
borders successfully. 

The German invasion of the Saar will 
take place in January 1935. Germany 
cannot pay for the Saar mines, as she is 
supposed to do under the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and France will 
insist upon payment. 

The French general staff is convinced 
that France can beat Germany militarily 
if the fight begins before 1936. While the 
French system of alliances will hold good 
until 1935, the Little Entente will have 
broken up into its component fragments 
by 1936. France can win a war only with 
the help of the Little Entente. No re- 
sponsible French statesman dares jeopar- 
dize the future of France by missing the 
one and only opportunity to reestablish 
French hegemony in Europe—namely, a 
well-timed war. 

Austria will, by January 1935, either 
have gone Nazi or have called Otto to 
the throne. The German system of alli- 
ances will have become a potent force 
and will confront the French system of 
alliances; then they will clash. 

The Italian challenge to France will 
have become articulate and must be met, 
for Italy, driven by the dynamic force of 
Fascism (the destructive force of con- 
quest) will not halt in her drive for 
aggrandizement. 

What the exact line-up will be is diffi- 
cult to say, but the events will march to 
their fated conclusions, as an inexorable 
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destiny seems to drive humanity into a 
new conflict that may well prove fatal. 

Observe the moves and counter-moves 
that are being made and the jockeying for 
strategic positions by all nations (i.e. 
economic units) in preparation for the 
struggle that will decide which nation 
(i.e., economic unit) is to dominate this 
competitive society of ours. 

The time at which the conflict will 
break out and how savage it may become 
depends considerably upon the statesmen. 
But the world’s past experience of “states- 
men” is not such as to lend much hope 
that mankind’s present leaders are likely 
to be able to avoid or mitigate the con- 
flict. 

One thing, however, seems evident, and 
that is that some nations are determined 
to prosper and to survive at the expense 
of other nations, as their leaders firmly 
believe that within our savagely com- 
petitive society, only a war, by the simple 
process of elimination, can restore the 
shattered world markets. 

It is the principle of the survival of 
the fittest carried to the extreme by being 
collectively applied and thus becoming the 
survival of the most savage. The value of 
the numerous pacts and alliances which 
have been made during the past two 
years is therefore problematical. In 
reality, these pacts are nothing but a 
taking of position for the coming con- 
flict, and just as pressure produces 
counter-pressure, these alliances have pro- 
duced counter-alliances and counterpacts. 

It is a sad commentary upon human in- 
telligence that while the means of inter- 
course between nations become daily more 
ample as a result of the ever-increasing 
annihilation of space and time, and while 
the economic interdependence of the world 
becomes ever more manifest, all nations 
are today actually further apart than at 
any time in this century. 

A spirit of economic and political na- 
tionalism shouts its defiance of the simple 
truth that a planned economy within any 
one nation is impossible. All the nations 
of the world are today pursuing eco- 
nomic policies which are diametrically op- 
posed to one another, nay, which cannot 
result in anything else but one another’s 
destruction. 

Since it is obvious that the divergent 
economic programs and policies pursued, 
for example, by Soviet Russia, Britain, 
France, Germany, the U.S.A. and Japan 
can ultimately result in nothing else but 
conflict, we should surely ask ourselves 
whether it is not possible to bring the 
economic policies of all these nations into 
conformity. 

In fact it must be clear to everyone 
with common sense that the only way to 
stop war is to devise an effective World 
Economic Policy which will stabilize our 
rapid industrial evolution, bring _ con- 
sumption into consonance with the uni- 
versal powers of production, and abolish 
national raonopolies of vital raw materials. 

The best illustration of the mechanics 
of economic nationalism or of how this 
silent, bitterly fought economic war, which 


all the industrial nations of the world 
are waging, is perhaps a description of 
some personal experiences. The author 
happened to have been connected for 
some time with the German Industria] 
Intelligence Service, which carried on the 
economic war that Germany, in common 
with every other nation or “economic 
unit,” is waging upon her competitors. 

The German Industrial Intelligence 
Service is organized as a Department in 
the Ministry of Economics. It has today 
some two hundred active agents abroad, 
who operate separately and alongside 
Germany’s Diplomatic and Consular rep- 
resentatives. While it is the mission of 
the latter to represent Germany in as 
spectacular and impressive a fashion as 
possible, and while they have in reality 
little practical importance, the Industrial 
Intelligence Service works under cover 
and is vital to Germany’s economic wel- 
fare. 

While these organizations have as a 
rule nothing to do with the military 
secret service, they often operate under 
similar conditions. 

In August 1931, while ostensibly at- 
tached to the German Embassy at Tokio 
as Commercial Attache, I was actively 
engaged in reorganizing our Commercial 
Intelligence Service in Japan. On _ the 
14th of that month I received a cable 
message in secret code from my govern- 
ment instructing me to sabotage and pre- 
vent the successful conclusion of nego- 
tiations concerning vast construction con- 
tracts, between Swedish shipbuilding, as 
well as steel, concerns, and Japan. Why? 
A member of the Federation of German 
Industries was anxious to obtain these 
contracts. I learned that the contracts in 
question were about to be awarded to 
the Swedish firm because their bid had 
been considerably lower than that of their 
German competitors. 

One of my suberdinates was a Japan- 
ese who pointed out that in his experi- 
ence, as a rule, “bribery had succeeded 
where all other methods failed.” He had 
a plan and suggested we should offer the 
representative of the Swedish firm suffi- 
cient “inducement” to arrange for the 
negotiations to end unsuccessfully. A cer- 
tain amount of intimidation, and $150,000 
did the trick. The representative of the 
Swedish firm broke off his negotiations 
and left suddenly for New York. 

Three months later, contracts approxi- 
mating ten million dollars were awarded 
to German ship-building and steel firms. 

One half of the bribe paid came out 
of the exchequer of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics while the other half was contrib- 
uted by the Federation of German In- 
dustries. It would, however, be false to 
imagine that the methods of economic 
aggression, as described, are confined to 
or are particularly characteristic of Ger- 
many or the international armament in- 
dustry. I simply happen to have an in- 
timate knowledge of the German methods, 
while the methods other industrial nations 
are employing are very similar and differ 
in fact not one iota from those described. 
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Japan Demands. Naval Equality at London 


T the naval conversations now 
A being held in London, Japan 
is demanding complete equal- 
ity with Great Britain and 
the United States. Nothing less, the 
Japanese spokesmen say, will satisfy 
them. Their proposal is to divide 
fighting vessels into two categories, 
“offensive” and “defensive.” In the 
first category they place capital ships 
(battleships) and cruisers with guns 
of more than 6.1 inch bore. In the 
second they group smaller cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. Instead 
of the present limits on each type of 
vessel they propose limits on each of 
these categories with equality for 
Japan in both. Within the two cate- 
gories, they demand freedom to 
build as they please. That is, they 
want to be allowed to fulfil their 
quota for “offensive” ships by build- 
ing nothing but capital ships or even 
large-gun cruisers if they see fit, and, 
similarly, they want freedom to com- 
plete their quota for “defensive” ships 
in nothing but submarines, or small- 
gun cruisers, or destroyers. 

This demand is so startling that 
some of the American representatives 
at the conversations think Japan is 
out to end all naval limitations once 
and for all. But it gives hope that 
Japan may, after all, be willing to 
accept reduction of armaments if the 
other powers do too. 


Fourteen Years of Conferences 


The history of naval limitation 
since the World War is the history of 
the only successful, or even partly 
successful, attempt to achieve a truce 
on free competitive arming. The story 
begins with the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-1922, called by Presi- 
dent Harding. That conference 
drafted and signed seven treaties, of 
which the most important bound the 
five chief naval powers to limit the 
number and total tonnage of their 
capital ships and aircraft carriers and 
fixed the levels ultimately to be at- 


tained in the following ratios: Great 
Britain, 5; United States, 5; Japan, 
3; France, 1.67; Italy, 1.67. In an- 
other treaty these same powers agreed 
to outlaw the use of poison gas in war- 
fare and to hold submarines to the 
same rules of naval warfare to which 
surface craft adhere. No limitations 
were placed on the building of sub- 
marines, cruisers, destroyers and other 
types of fighting ships. 

In 1927 President Coolidge sug- 
gested a conference to consider limit- 
ing these ships also. The conference 
met at Geneva, but France and Italy 
did not attend, and the meetings broke 
up without achieving anything. Two 
years later William B. Shearer, a well- 
known U. S. naval expert, brought 
suit against several American ship- 
building companies, including a sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, for more than a quarter million 
dollars in payment of his ‘ 
in Geneva, against naval limitations. 


The Treaty Navies 


Ralos allowed 
under Treaty 
in 1936 


“services” 


Capital Ships 


u-s- 
BRIT. 


A second attempt to apply quotas 
to the smaller categories of war ves- 
sels was made in 1930, at London, 
After three months of discussion, Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States 
signed a treaty which revised the 
5-5-3 ratios on “capital’’ ships and 
placed limits on the total tonnage of 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, 
These limits (see diagram) were not 
to be exceeded until the end of 1936, 
when it was hoped they would be re- 
newed or revised. It was provided 
also that no new capital ships should 
be laid down before 1936. 

Though they were widely hailed at 
the time, these agreements did _ not 
represent any reduction, for to reach 
the limits they had agreed to, and to 
replace old vessels as they became 
obsolete, the powers were entitled to 
build during the life of the treaty the 
following tonnages: United States, 
450,000 tons; Great Britain, 380,000 
tons; Japan, 126,000 tons. 

Since the London Conference, much 
naval building has been done. Thus 
Great Britain by 1933 had begun the 
construction of about 150,000 tons— 
and has increased her program since. 
The United States started later than 
Britain, but has gone her one better. 
Twenty vessels previously authorized 
were built in 1931 and 1932, and 
when Franklin Roosevelt became 
President a huge construction pro- 
gram was inaugurated. $238,000,000 
of PWA funds were allotted for the 
building of 32 war vessels in 1933, 
and early this year Congress author- 
ized the Navy Department to build up 
to full treaty strength—102 new ves- 
sels, plus hundreds of airplanes. No 
appropriation for this program has 
yet been made. Japan has adopted a 
program of building everything per- 
mitted under the treaty and has al- 
ready made great strides towards that 
goal. 

Under the terms of the London 
Treaty, all limitations come to an end 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Banking That this year's conven- 


tion at Washington, of 
the American Bankers Association was an 
occasion of special importance was evi- 
denced by the presence of an unusual 
number of New York City bankers. Fre- 
quently these gentlemen play hookey, but 
this year they were there almost to a 
man. 

According to some observers, the bank- 
ers from smaller cities and towns are 
pretty sore at the Administration just 
now. They feel that their profession has 
been treated very shabbily by a number 
of government spokesmen, including the 
President himself, and they intensely re- 
sent the public antagonism this treatment 
has helped to arouse. They went to the 





LAW HECHT 
Old and New Presidents of the A. B. A. 


annual convention prepared to vent their 
spleen freely. 

But their New York brethren had a 
different idea, according to the current 
explanation of their strategy. They felt 
as much resentment at the Administra- 
tion as the rest, but they had a pretty 
good idea that to allow that resentment 
to become vocal would be fatal to their 
own best interests. There has been a 
good deal of talk lately about establish- 
ing a government-owned central bank. A 
recent poll of Congressional candidates 
has shown 94 out of 110 unqualifiedly in 
favor of the idea, and an organization— 
the National Association for Credit Con- 
trol—has been formed to push it. The 
New York bankers realized that if the 
A. B. A. displayed open hostility to the 
Administration, it would drive the Presi- 
dent into the arms of the central bank 
advocates. So they went to the conven- 
tion in a body, determined to keep the 
lid on their fellow-bankers’ emotions. 

In this they were not entirely success- 
ful. Though in general the meeting ex- 
pressed a willingness to “cooperate with 
the government,” on several points there 
was almost unanimous opposition to. New 
Deal policies. In speech after speech 
bankers made it perfectly clear that they 
want to see the currency stabilized in 
terms of gold, the budget balanced, the 
profit system upheld, government “regi- 
mentation” of business ended. 

When they came to the climax of their 
meetings—the address by the President 
of the United States—they received a 
definite statement on one of these de- 
mands, vague references to two others, 
and nothing at all about the fourth. Once 
again the President affirmed his faith in 
the profit system. He expressed satisfac- 
tion that other nations have appreciated 

the desirability of arriving... at a 
point of steadiness of prices and values,” 
& remark the bankers interpreted as an 


endorsement of currency stabilization. He 
said that while unemployment relief would 
require large government expenditures 
for some time to come, he was counting 
on the revival of business to reduce that 
burden—a benediction on the balanced 
budget. And on “regimentation” he was 
silent. Nothing was said, either, about 
the central bank. Jackson Reynolds, 
speaking for the bankers, held out the 
olive branch to the President and prom- 
ised him cooperation. 

As the move for establishing a central 
bank came out of the growing feeling 
that the banks were not lending as liberally 
as they might, the bankers’ convention was 
at pains to record a determination to 
adopt a more liberal lending policy in the 
future. In visiting the White House the 
new president of the A. B. A., Rudolph 
Hecht of New Orleans, stated that “The 
bankers . . . are anxious to extend and to 
make loans” but “banks cannot make loans 
unless people want to borrow.” 


“Human Needs” Fo the 


second 
successive year, President Roosevelt has 
endorsed the principle of private charity 
as a means of unemployment relief. The 
occasion was the opening of the “1934 
Mobilization for Human Needs,” the cam- 
paign to encourage and coordinate the 
drive of community chests for funds with 
which to meet the demands of the ap- 
proaching winter. In his radio address, 
delivered from the White House, the 
President stressed two points which in 
his opinion make it desirable to continue 
private charity: the unusually large drain 
relief needs are making on federal, state 
and local governments; and the fact that 
local charities preserve a personal rela- 
tionship with the needy which large gov- 
ernmental relief agencies are apt to over- 
look. Mr. Roosevelt was introduced by 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of Woodrow Wilson, and 
Chairman of the “Mobilization” drive. 





Commander Hayes of the Legion 


As the number of those now dependent 
on relief shows no signs of declining, 
President Roosevelt and his advisers are 
said to be increasingly concerned about 
the enormous expenditures the Govern- 
ment has to make to keep its citizens from 
starving. Many local and some state gov- 
ernments have already reached the end 
of their ability to borrow and are lean- 
ing more and more heavily on Washing- 
ton for their relief money. But not even 
the federal government can go on borrow- 
ing forever. Of the total burden of relief, 
less than 5 per cent is now borne by 
private charities. 


Legion When the American Legion 


holds its annual convention, 
one of the big events is always the 
parade. This year was no exception to 
the rule, for the Legion treated Miami— 
the youngest and the smallest city it had 
convened in—to a typical Legion parade. 
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Think of having a genuine Brunswick Pocket 
Billiard Table right in your own home! Not a toy, 
mind you, but a scientifically scaled table that is 
an exact replica of Brunswick’s famous regulation 
tables. You’ll be able to make all the shots on it, 
just as they are made on a regulation table. Boy! 
What fun you’ll have with all the gang there play- 
ing on rainy days and cold winter nights! And your 
e Brunswick 
Junior Playmate develops the same uncanny skill 
that big tables do—teaches you to have a keen eye 
and a cool, steady nerve. Each table comes com- 
pletely equipped with 15 brightly colored and 
numbered balls, white cue ball, triangle and maple 
cues built to scale—also rule book. See them at 
your favorite department, hardware or sporting 
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§ page book on “How to Play Billiards” by 
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They will help you in 
your art work as well. as with your con- 
test entries. They will tell you how to 
produce outstanding work with 


CRAYONEX 


the super quality, yet inexpensive, color 
FREE - Write for your set of “Winning Art Ideas”, 
sending a Hap or label of any Tuned Palet Product, 
or Sc for mailing charges. 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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WIN $50—and have 
fun doing it! 


Six cash prizes, two of them for $50, 
and twenty $5 prizes in merchandise 
from our catalog—that is what the 
Scholastic Awards in Metal Crafts 
offer you! And that isn’t all! 
Think of the fun you'll have work- 
ing in metal—creating beautiful 
and useful objects with your own 
hands! Take the first step now— 
send for our free catalog which of- 
fers you the finest selection of tools 
for metal working. Your teacher 
must sign your request for a copy. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence - ~- Rhode Island 
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Social 


Fifty thousand Legionnaires marched, 
and there were bears, camels, alligators 
and clowns besides. Elaborate floats de- 
picted events in American history, ex- 


| hibited beauty contest winners, and 


reminded spectators of the war from 
which the Legion sprang. There were 


| more than a hundred drum and bugle 
| corps, each in more or less picturesque 
| special uniforms. The Indiana contingent 
| was accompanied by Santa Claus and five 


fat men carrying a banner reading “The 


| bulk of the Indiana Legion.” And in 


the midst of the raucous fun came car- 
load after carload of the crippled vet- 
erans of the World War. 

When they filed into the convention 


| hall for the final session of their reunion, 
the Legionaires voted, 987 delegations to 


183, to demand immediate cash payment 
of the “bonus” certificates. Only the 
New York State posts voted solidly for 
government economy. President Roose- 
velt had hinted the week before that he 
hoped the convention would not demand 
payment of the bonus now, but few of 
the delegates heeded his speech. It is esti- 
mated that to pay off the bonus certifi- 
cates now at their face value would cost 
the government $2,000,000,000. Under 


| the existing law, they will not mature 


until 1945. The Legion vote will put in- 
creased pressure on Congress to pay the 
bonus in t:.* next session as a means of 
inflation and spreading of consuming 
power. 


’ The New Deal cleared an- 
Sugar io. 


other court hurdle 

month when the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Sugar Control Act, which 
had been attacked by 37 sugar com- 
panies, members of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. Irked at the quota 
imposed on them under the law, these 
growers had charged that the Sugar 
Act deprived them of property with- 
out “due process of law” (guaranteed 
by the Constitution) and argued that the 
quota for Hawaii, 15 per cent below its 
average annual production in_ recent 
years, was “unreasonable and_ confis- 
catory.” The Judge who dismissed their 
plea declared that “in view of the rise 
in the price of sugar, due largely to the 
efforts of the administration of the sugar 
act” the plaintiffs had not suffered any 
loss and therefore had not been deprived 
of property. 

The quotas thus upheld were announced 
by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell last May, after Congress had 
authorized them in a special sugar law. 
They applied only to imports and do- 
mestic production of raw sugar, and 
limited Hawaii to 917,000 short _ tons, 
75,000 fewer than the territory supplied 
last year. At the time they were an- 
nounced, Mr. McCanless, delegate from 
Hawaii, said, “The Sugar quotas are a 
disgrace to the American flag.” 

“Regimentation” 


AAA Poll may be keeping 


business men awake nights or turning 
them prematurely grey. But with the 
corn and hog farmers of the Middle West 
it seems to be “O. K.” So, at least, a 
recent poll of corn and hog raisers in 
#1 states indicates. 

The poll was conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration to 
discover whether or not the dirt farmers 
want to have a crop-control program 
again next year, and what kind of pro- 
gram they favor for 1936. Of the half 
million answering at all (there are 
1,200,000 registered corn-hog raisers in 
the country), nearly 350,000 voted for 
continuing government control. More 
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than half indicated a desire to simplify 
the control in 1936. 

Despite the 2-to-1 vote of confidence 
this result gave the A. A. A., Secretary 
Wallace was not pleased. What worried 
him was not the thought that 150,009 
farmers had voted against the corn-hog 
program but the fact that 700,000 had 
not voted at all. “If we are going to 
have a real economic democracy,” he said, 
“I think we should have a higher per. 
centage vote.” 

Nevertheless the A. A. A. planned to 
draw up new production-control contracts 
for the corn and hog growers to sign 
next spring. Under this year’s contracts 
farmers have received nearly $133,000,000 
in benefit payments for not raising hogs 
and corn. 

The corn-hog poll is the first the 
A. A. A. has held, and the corn-hog limi- 
tation is entirely voluntary: if you raise 
corn and hogs, you may sign a contract 
to limit your production and receive 4 
government check, or you may spurn the 
government and carry on in your own 
individualistic way . it’s entirely up 
to you. Soon, however, another poll will 
be held where “regimentation” is not vol- 
untary—in the cotton belt. Under the 
Bankhead Act cotton growers cannot 
market more cotton than the government 
decides, whether they sign a contract or 
not. 





Bubbles from the News 


Cauldron 


The Nobel Prizes in physiology and 
medicine have been awarded this year 
to three Americans, Dr. George R. Minot 
and Dr. William F. Murphy, of Boston, 
and Dr. George H. Whipple of Rochester, 
, ae 2 


* 

Dr. and Mrs. Jean Piccard came down 
in a tree last month after making a flight 
in a stratosphere balloon. Dr. Piccard 
thinks they reached a height of 10 miles. 


J 

Despite efforts of Secretary Ickes to 
limit the production of crude petroleum, 
“hot” oil continues to flow. The large 
companies are said to be willing to co- 
operate with the government in its con- 
servation program but to be unable to 
do so unless “bootlegging” by small pro- 
ducers is stopped. So far Secretary Ickes 
has not been able to stop it. 


o 
The stream-lined train of the Union 
Pacific Railroad broke all records last 
month when it made the trip from Los 
Angeles to New York City in five min- 
utes less than 57 hours. 





Japan Demands Equality 


(Concluded from page 22) 


on December: 31, 1936. A formal confer 
ence is scheduled for next February to 
consider renewing or revising the agree- 
ments. The present London “conversa- 
tions” are being held to pave the way for 
the conference. If no agreement is 
reached, observers feel, the conference will 
probably never be held, and on January 
1, 1937, the last vestige of naval limitation 
will be a dead letter. 





Deaths of the Week 


James Ross Mellon, 89, Pitsburgh finan- 
cier-industrialist, elder brother of Ar 
drew W. Mellon, former Secretary of 
the Treasury. . . . Charles (Pretty Boy’) 
Floyd, notorious outlaw of the Middle 
West, shot by Federal agents on an Ohio 
farm. 
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Events Around the World 


Yugoslavia Borne on a gun Car- 


riage by sixteen de- 
yeted members of his royal guard, the 
pody ef King Alexander, murdered ruler 
of Yugoslavia, was solemnly escorted 
through the rain-soaked streets of Bel- 
grade and laid to rest in the family mau- 
soleum at Topola. Little King Peter II 
and his mother, the widowed Queen, 
walked behind Alexander’s bier from the 
cathedral where the funeral was held to 
the railroad train which carried the body 
to its final resting place. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to keep the curi- 
ous at a safe distance. 
Two days after these final rites, the 
Yugoslav Cabinet resigned. Observers 
hoped that out of the crisis might come 


Kirby in N. Y. World Telegram 
Madame Europe: 
“And you think you have troubles.” 


a new and more representative Cabinet 
which would either include members of the 
oppressed nationalist groups (chiefly 
Croats, Slovenes, and Macedonians) or at 
least make serious efforts to reach an 
agreement with them. But these hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. For the 
new Cabinet that was formed was very 
much like the old: Premier Nicola T. 
Uzonovitch and most of the former Serb 
ministers resumed their portfolios, and the 
three new members were all Serbs too. 
Indeed, one of them, the new Minister of 
War, General Pera Zhivkovitch, was the 
very man who helped Alexander establish 
his dictatorship back in 1929. Even the 
Serb opposition leaders were omitted. 
From these and other indications it seemed 
clear that the Regency would try to carry 
out the policies King Alexander initiated: 
at home, to rule the minorities with an 
iron hand; abroad, to preserve close re- 
lations with France. 


Meantime the Foreign Ministers of 


Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Greece and Turkey issued identical “com- 
muniqués” in which they called for peace- 
ful cooperation in finding the perpetrators 
of the assassination and in curbing 
(unofficial) terrorism. The tone of the 
Statements did much to calm Europe’s 


jangled nerves. 
Mexico Our Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, Josephus Daniels, 
former Secretary of the Navy under Wil- 
son, made a speech a little while ago in 
which he said that the future of Mexico 
depends on universal education, and that 
‘in no country has this been provided ex- 
cept by general taxation.” He quoted 
approvingly a statement of General Calles, 


Mexico’s behind-the-scenes revolutionary 
dictator who had said, “We (the state) 
ought to enter into and take possession of 
the mind of the children.” But Mr. Daniels 
used the milder English word “mind” 
where Calles had used the Spanish word 
for “conscience.” 

Because the Mexican government has 
been engaged for 
some time in a con- 
flict with the Catho- 
lic Church, with the 
government striving 
to obtain control of 
all the schools and 
the Church trying 
just as hard to 
maintain its pa- 
rochial schools free 
from government in- 
terference, Catho- 
lics took Mr. Daniels’ 
speech to be an en- 
dorsement of the 
Mexican government’s anti-clerical pro- 
gram. They protested to Washington, 
and last month their protests reached 
such a volume that Acting Secretary of 
State William Phillips telephoned Mr. 
Daniels. But the Ambassador reiterated 
his original statement. Now both Mexican 
and U. S. Catholics are said to be seeking 
his recall. 

Meanwhile in Mexico the struggle be- 
tween Church and State sharpens. The 
Mexican legislature last month passed a 
bill to deport all Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops from the country, on 
the ground that they have been engaging 
in subversive activities. The entire issue 
of education in Mexico is confused by the 
use of the adjective “socialistic” in the 
constitutional amendment about it. “The 
education which the State imparts shall 
be Socialistic, shall exclude all religious 
teaching and shall provide culture based 
on scientific truth which forms the con- 
cept of solidarity necessary for the pro- 
gressive socialization of the economic 
forces of production,’ the amendment 
reads. 

Just what this means is anybody’s guess. 
Catholics seem generally to feel that it 
constitutes a very serious threat to their 
Church, which has always applied in its 
schools the old maxim, “As the twig is 
bent so the tree’s inclined.” The govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is afraid that 
unless the power of the Church is weak- 
ened now it may one day throw in its lot 
with the conservative opposition. How 
far the new law will get is still an open 
question. It has to be signed by President 
Rodriguez—and already there have been 
demonstrations and_ strikes against it 
within the country and rumblings outside. 


DANIELS 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
GERMAN CHURCHES 


Two developments have marked the 
struggle within the German Evangelical 
Church (Schol., Oct. 6, ’27); the opposi- 
tion to Reichsbishop Mueller has formed 
a church government of its own, and 
Mueller’s “civil administrator,” the hated 
Dr. Jaeger, has been forced to resign. 


SPAIN 


According to the cables from France, 
the dispute between President Zamora and 
the Spanish Cabinet has been settled. 
Zamora has agreed to sanction the execu- 
tion of rebels in return for a promise by 
the Roman Catholics not to attempt to 
establish a Fascist dictatorship. 





This illustrated 24-page 
FREE BOOK tells 


HOW 


- to make that team 

. to keep from going stale 

. to be better than a player who 
is stronger than you 

. famous coaches keep men in 
condition 


AVE you ever watched a pre-season game 

between Varsity and Alumni teams? And 
wondered why the Varsity won so easily? The 
answer is simple and can be explained in one 
word ... CONDITION. The alumni players 
were not in condition—the varsity players 
were. The alumni were soft—the varsity hard 
as nails. 

If you want to be in condition when your 
sport season opens, write today for your free 
copy of “How To Make That Team.” Follow 
carefully the rules and hints on training con- 
tained in the booklet. And the opening game 
will find you at your peak ... ready to go in 
there and fight the whole game through. 

Non-athletes should read this booklet too. 
The training rules that are laid down for 
athletes will benefit eny young man or woman. 
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AN EASY WAY 





Build a 


Miniature 


School 





ATKINS School House Contest Offers $125 in Prizes 


How would you like to receive $50 
cash simply for building a small 
replica of the first school erected in 
your city, town or village? It's 
yours, if you win first prize in this 
unique contest! Second prize is $25 
cash. Ten other prizes of ATKINS 
Silver Steel Saws, with winners’ 
names on blades. 


Enter this interesting, instructive 
contest at once, or you may miss the 
chance to win one of these valuable 
prizes. The rules are simple, requir- 
ing only a little historical research, 
and some skill with tools. First, mail 
a postcard to “Scholastic Awards,” 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for details of the 
ATKINS School. House Contest. 


Second, gather the facts about the 
FIRST local school, and write a 
200-word essay on it. Third, build a 
small-scale wooden replica of the old 
school, and submit it with your essay 
to the local judges. Your history and 
manual-training teachers will gladly 
advise you about this contest. 


ATKIN 


SILVER 
STEEL 


Your miniature school is more 
likely to WIN if you cut all the joints 
neatly, with ATKINS Saws. They 
cut quicker, run easier and stay sharp 
longer. Your Hardware Dealer can 
show you the best ATKINS Saws for 
building your school; or we will see 
that you are supplied, if you write us. 


Decide today to enter this fascinat- 
ing contest! The earlier you begin, 
the better your chance to win! 


Get This Helpful New Book 


v New edition just 

fh} off the press! Teils 
Hj all about the hobby 
Y of home -craiting. 









> How to fit up a work 
shop; build handy benches, 
tool-boxes, saw-horses, ete. 
Helps you choose tools and woods. 
Shows best ways to make joints, do 
carpentry and metal work. Tells where 
to get 525 project plans. Book has 40 
pages and 64 pictures. Send only 10c 
for it, to 

E. C. ATKINS and COMPANY, Est. 1857 
461 S. Illinois Street indianapolis, Ind. 


SAWS 





400°" and *‘401" are the finest Hand Saws made. 
Silver Steel Blades Perfection Handles. ‘Junior 
Mechanic’ is another ATKINS hand saw. 


Every home-shop or tool kit needs this Back Saw 
for fine work. Rigid Silver Steel Blade; 8 to 18 in. 
Build your school replica with this handy saw. 








/tLINnOIS COLLEGE 
OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 
High school graduates interested in a 
professional career are requested to write 
for our annual bulletin. 


Address the Registrar, Department S. 
1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 








KINGSLEY OUTLINES 


in Literature show you what and how to 
study. Practical aids in preparation for 
examinations. Send 20c for a sample out- 
line of the book you are now reading. 


Palmer Co., 217 Walker Bidg., Boston 




















“Hey Yellowbacks !’’ 


(Concluded from page 10) 


all with ourselves, and we could not 
live honestly or at peace with our- 
selves if we had taken human lives in 
war when all reason cried out against 
it. So much we have attained. 
Feeling so, I arise from under the 
pine-tree in the glen, and_the thought 
of all the warfare in the sod and over 
it does not move me, and the thought 
of human warfare that may come does 
not shake me with doubts. I shall 
live at peace with myself, even when 
war rocks the world once more, and 
resist again, and again, and again. 


Student Section 














SCHOLASTIC 


Who’s Who in the News 
PACIFIST 

Francis (né Frantisek) Lederer is a 
pacifist. If his own statements are to be 
taken at their face value, peace is the 
only thing Mr. 
Lederer is_ inter- 
ested in. “Acting,” 
he says, “has prac- 
tically no value in 
this social system. 
The thing that is 
needed is peace.” 
And Actor Lederer 
remains an actor, 
he explains, be- 
cause it keeps him 
in the public spot- 
light, where he 
must be if his efforts to advance the 
cause of peace are to bear fruit. He is 
founder of the World Peace Federation, 
to which he gives a large part of his 
salary. 





Frantisek Lederer was born in Prague, 


Czechoslovakia (then a part of Hungary) 
just 28 years ago this week. His first job 
was as errand boy. Soon he was acting 
nights, running errands by day. A Ger- 
man gave him “12 easy lessons” in acting 
for $2.50, and before long the handsome, 
dark Czech youth was playing rdles for 
Max Reinhardt, in Berlin. His sensitive 
face and infectious smile won him a quick 
popularity. London producers heard of 
him, persuaded him to learn English, and 
put him over in Autumn Crocus. It ran 
for nearly a year. 

From London to New York was an easy 
step. Once here, Lederer was snatched 
up by the movies. He starred with Joan 
Bennett in The Pursuit of Happiness, 
and romped his way through The Man of 
Two Worlds, barking like a dog. When 
he was appearing on Broadway, last win- 
ter, he lived at the New York Athletic 
Club. He likes hard exercise, and neither 
smokes nor drinks. “I glory in being 
merely a worker,” he says. 
MUNITIONEER 


Whenever munitions are mentioned, 


Americans think of the du Ponts. that 
powerful 


family whose members have 
been called the 
feudal overlords of 
Delaware. The 
du Ponts manufac- 
ture, among many 
other things, gun- 
powder, and dur- 
ing the War their 
profits averaged 
$59,000,000 a year. 
At the head of 
their formidable 
clan stands Pierre 
Samuel du Pont. 

Mr. Pierre S. du Pont is known as the 
most insured man in America. Two years 
ago he was carrying life insurance policies 
totaling $7,000,000. As chairman of the 
board of directors of the family business, 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 
he directs an industrial empire which 
boasts 74 separate factories. 

Besides this, Mr. du Pont is a director 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, one of the 
country’s largest, and of the General 
Motors Company, in which his family is 
heavily interested. When he was a mem- 
ber of the old National Labor Board, he 
opposed the principle of majority rule in 
collective bargaining, hailed Section 7 
because he considered it made joining 
unions unnecessary. To Longwood Gar- 
dens, his vast estate in Pennsylvania, just 
over the Delaware line, this bald, be- 
spectacled industrialist likes to admit the 
public. He is a generous philanthropist, 
and was an activé opponent of prohibition. 
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NOVEMBER 10, 1934 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
SIGNPOSTS 


HE war-mongers are launching 
H their much overdue counter-attack, 

and if you don’t think so just read 
George Seldes in the October Harper's. 
In an article called “The New Propa- 
ganda for War,” Mr. Seldes describes 
the new tactics of the militarists. Tired 
of having war called bloody, muddy, 
dirty, they have set’ to work to make 
it glorious, brassy, gold-buttony again. 
Be on your guard against such propa- 
ganda. Arm with knowledge today. Then 
when the time comes you will know why 
and for whom you are asked to fight. 

s 


Wars today may be spoken of as the 
continuation on the battlefield of the trade 
war that goes on in peace time. Herbert 
M. Bratter in the November Asia explains 
how “Cotton Bullets from Japan” find 
their way into “enemy” country over the 
ramparts of the tariff, quotas, and other 
barriers. 


6 

The daily press has been characteristi- 
cally silent about the second Congress of 
the American League Against War and 
Fascism which met in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 28. However, both the Nation and 
the New Republic for October 17 carry 
an account of this meeting of 3332 dele- 
gates representing some 1,607,201 people 
from 35 states and four foreign countries. 


* 

The public hearings of the United 
States Senate Committee investigating the 
arms traffic was front page stuff as long 
is the committee was in session. Aston- 
ishing facts were revealed. In One Hell 
of a Business (McBride & Co., $1.00) 
H. C. Engelbrecht, co-author of Merchants 
of Death, organizes and interprets the 
evidences. It’s an excellent job—a real 
source book by an expert. The author 
does not believe that making the manu- 
facture of arms a government monopoly 
is the answer to the problem. He sug- 
gests a way out—read the book and see 
if you agree. 


* 

On page 20 Scholastic publishes ex- 
cerpts from Johannes Steel’s new book, 
hot off the press, The Second World War. 
(Covici Friede, $2.00). Though his gen- 
eralizations are sometimes superficial, this 
is an important, timely, provocative book. 

° 


To understand what is going on behind 
the scenes at the preliminary sessions of 
the naval conference now being held at 
London, you’d better read “Japan’s Case 
for Sea Power,” by Captain Gumpei 
Sekine, in Current History for November. 


a 

We are glad to call attention again to 
the highly practical work for peace being 
done by World Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City, sponsors of the 
advertisement, “These Are the Dead!” on 
the back cover of the November 3 issue. 
Write World Peaceways if you want to 
help. 


& 

A true camera record of war’s grue- 
some glories is The Horror of It, by 
Frederick A. Barber, an abridged edition 
of which can be obtained from Historical 
Foundations, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York (25c). 


One of the best studies of how propa- 
ganda makes wars is Walter Millis’ The 
Martial Spirit, which tells the whole story 
of how the Spanish-American War started. 
The fundamental economic basis of war is 
thoroughly exposed by V. I. Lenin, the 
late Soviet statesman, in his Imperialism 
(Vanguard Press). 


Social Studies Section 


YOUR GUN WITH 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


Here’s an oil that does three jobs 
to keep air guns and rifles quick- 
acting. As it lubricates, it cleans 
and prevents rust. For bikes and 
roller skates, too. At all stores. 
Handy cans and bottles. 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free 
illustrated price catalogue and sample card of 
quality leathers and accessories. All orders filled 
promptly. 


Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 





Send for Catalog of fates: 
designs. Buy direct from 
manufacturer. Write today. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
60 Bruce Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 





CASH 
PRIZES 


SPECIAL PRIZE 
your entry wili entitle you to a 
beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the Boston 
Latin Schooi—ist U.S. High School Est. 1635 


HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE4 
SOME EXTRA MONEY 


Rules: 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete, 
2 Select appropriate, humorous, or clever captions 
from editorial columns of this issue. Date of issue, 
page number and location of the phrase selected 
must accompany each caption submitted. Total 
of five captions per issue may be submitted by the 
same individual. Captions not to be over 20 words. 
Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page, 


write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture se- 
curely to your entry. 

Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 
1306, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
to arrive by midnight, January 3rd, 1935. 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
most appropriate titles, whether serious or humor- 
ous. Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, February 2nd 1935 issue. 
In case of ties, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded all tying contestants; 





used: 





SOME SAMPLE TITLES 


One enterprising high school student, in submitting titles for this picture, spent 
a busy evening finding other titles in issues of last semester. 
April and May issues that might be good enough to win a prize if they could be 


Here are some from 


Nature Abhors a Vacuum 
Time Means Nothing to Father 
Maybe | Believe in Them, Too 
It Was a Tough Struggle, but the Goal Was in Sight 


READ YOUR ISSUE OF SCHOLASTIC CAREFULLY, AND SUBMIT YOUR 
ENTRIES TODAY. 
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TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the first of a series of ten formal dives which will be 
illustrated in Scholastic, with explanatory text. 








No. 1 ' 
RUNNING 
FRONT DIVE 


In boys’ and men’s for 
mal diving competition 
each diver must perform 
five prescribed dives, which 
are called the compulsory 
dives; and three optional! 
dives, which may _ be 
chosen from a list of 
twenty or more. In girls’ 
and women’s college and 
school competition three 
compulsory dives are re 
quired, and two optional. 
The dive herewith, Run- 
ning Plain Front, is one 
of the compulsory dives 
in both male and female 
classes. In all running 
dives the take-off should 
be bold and contident 
and embrace at least three 
steps and a hurdle about 
12 inches high and 2 feet 
long. During the passage 
through the air the head 
must be kept well up, 
the body slightly arched, 
legs together, knees straight, toes well pointed 
The arms should be at right angles to the body 
in line with the shoulders and kept there until 
about half way down, when they should be 








Copyright, Frederic A. Sponsperg 
brought up in tront of the head in line with the 
body. Arms should be straight aad hands al- 
most touching each other, and si that way 
until the entire body is submerged. 








Dough Boys of 1934 


(Concluded from page 15) 

whose orders for explosives, chemicals, 
and other military supplies during the 
World War came to a billion and a 
quarter dollars and who made a quarter 
of a billion dollars in profits at that time. 
This company has divided the markets of 
the entire world with Imperial Chemicals 
Industries of Great Britain with which it 
works closely. The two firms exchange 
patents, employ the same salesmen, and 
throw business in each other's way. Few 
nations work together on such a friendly 
basis as these two giant trusts that do 
their biggest business in time of war. 

The earlier exposures of the European 
traffic in arms raised serious charges 
against the munitions industry but did 
not prove them to the hilt. The much 
more thorough Senatorial investigation in 
the United States not only substantiated 
these charges but raised new ones as well. 
First, it left no doubt that the traffic in 
arms is based on corruption. “We all 
know that the foundation of South Ameri- 
can business is graft,’ wrote Lawrence Y. 
Spear, vice president of Electric Boat to 
an official of Vickers-Armstrong, the lead- 
ing British munitions firm. Second, it 
exposed the arms makers as the most practi- 
cal internationalists in the world today. 
Du Pont and Curtiss-Wright sell explo- 
sives and airplanes to both China and 
Japan; Du Pont and Imperial Chemicals 
pool their patents and divide their mar- 
kets. Third, Government -officials work 
closely with the armament makers. Ameri- 
can battleships have been used as floating 
show-rooms for American guns. King 
George V once intervened personally with 
the Polish Ambassador in London to get 
an order for Vickers. Du Pont suc- 


eeeded in blocking Hamilton Fish’s pro- 
posal of a world-wide embargo on arms 
shipments by lobbying behind the scenes 
with high Army officers. Finally, the fact 
that Sir Basil Zaharoff was revealed as a 
stockholder in the Chase National Bank 
shows how far and how high the influence 
of the arms industry extends. 

What will be the outcome of the Nye 
investigation? It has shown the business 
methods of the “merchants of death” to be 
on a par with the business methods of 
bootleggers, and the wares that the muni- 
tion makers, sell are far more dangerous 
than the strongest whiskey or gin. Since 
the manufacture and distribution of intoxi- 
cating liquors are now regulated by the 
Federal Government, it would seem that 
the least Senator Nye’s committee can do 
is to subject the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of armaments to at least as rigid 
control. Even a manufacturer of kiddie- 
coops who systematically bribed foreign 
officials, used the United States Navy to 
sell his wares, and influenced legislation 
at Washington would find himself in 
trouble soon enough. Surely the manufac- 
turer of poison gas, deserves less, not 
more, consideration. 

Any business as dirty as the traffic in 
arms needs to be cleaned up, regulated, 
and, if possible, taken over by the Federal 
Government from men who have shown 
themselves incapable of a social conscience. 
But the Nye Committee will not have com- 
pleted its work until it has brought out 
more information about the munitions 
makers as instigators of war. It has 
identified Sir Basil Zaharoff with the 
Chase National Bank; has it forgotten the 
part that the Morgan bank played be- 
tween 1914 and 1917 as the chief financial 
link between the Allied Powers and the 
United States? In his life of the late 
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How Can We Prevent 
A New War? 


(Concluded from page 17) 


ternational law; it is a part of the su- 
preme law of our land. Governments and 
administrations of nations change. This 
agreement is permanent; there is no pro- 
vision for its abrogation. Governments 
will do what the public sentiment of the 
people demands. Only an educated pub- 
lic sentiment will make an adequate de- 
mand. Education in the United States 
and in all other nations is absolutely essen- 
tial. 


CHESLEY R. PERRY 


Secretary, Rotary International, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


I wish I knew the answer to your ques- 
tion but I don’t. As the human race 
comes more and more to realize the hor- 
rors of war and to appreciate less and less 
the glory of war, it will turn to other 
methods of settling international disputes. 
We must seek to develop in ourselves and 
in others goodwill, understanding, toler- 
ance, and fair dealing, and as we do this, 
most of the causes of war will disappear. 


JAMES FREDERICK GREEN 


Graduate Student, Yale University, Chair- 

man of Intercollegiate Council ; Spokesman 

for British and American students at 
Disarmament Conference. 


Nationalism, armament competition, naval 
rivalries, propaganda, and war all arise, 
in part, from the ill will born of igno- 
rance and prejudice. We must, therefore, 
cultivate—through education, religion, and 
social intercourse—an abiding attitude of 
understanding of others, tolerance for 
their peculiarities, and sympathy for 
their problems and needs. This means re- 
garding and treating other human beings 
with respect, whatever their race, color, 
nationality, social position, or economic 
status. International co-operation, gen- 
eral disarmament, control of the munitions 
trade, and peaceful settlement of disputes 
rest on faith in the worth of human per- 
sonality and constant regard for the wel- 
fare of others. 





Harry Davison, a Morgan partner, Thomas 
W. Lamont, another Morgan partner, has 
described fully and frankly the part his 
bank played in financing the purchases of 
American munitions without which _ the 
Allies could not have continued the war. 
This book shows that behind the muni- 
tions maker stands the banker who, in 
turn, does business in so many different 
quarters that his deals with munitions 
makers can hardly be separated from his 
deals with other manufacturers. If, there- 
fore, the United States wishes not to get 
involved in any future war it will have to 
be able to control its bankers too. 

The story of munitions thus leads us to 
conclude that the arms industry cannot be 
separated from other industries or frem 
the financiers on whom ali industries de- 
pend. True, the arms makers are more 
corrupt and work more openly for war 
than the average banker or manufacturer 
does; but if the Nye Committee really 
curbs them, it will find itself stepping on 
quite a few toes in the process. What- 
ever the outcome may be, the facts un- 
earthed up to now have not only more 
than justified the investigation, they make 
the continuation of Senator Nye’s work 
imperative. 
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War Springs From Peace 


(Concluded from page 12) 
js a policy? Who determines policy These 
are the leading questions for those con- 
cerned with the peril of war. A policy is 
an interest asserted against other govern- 
ments, a right claimed, an object to be 
attained, by violence if necessary. 


Dynastic Interests 

There was a time when governments in 
the Western World were absolute mon- 
archies. Then the supreme purpose of pol- 
icy was to promote and advance the 
interest of the monarch—to uphold his 
family in power, to protect its possessions, 
and to add to them by seizing the territory 
of neighbors. The object of policy then was 
to protect and promote dynastic interests. 
The will of the monarch was law. If he 
decided that his territory was in danger or 
to take some neighboring territory by 
force, then he carried his interest to the 
battlefield. Soldiers fought and died for the 
to protect and promote dynastic interests. 
terests. People cheered his marching men, 
applauded his victories, shared in his de- 
feats, and paid his taxes. 

But those old times have passed. Ab- 
solute monarchies are no more. No states- 
man now bases his policies on dynastic 
interests. When the German Emperor, 
Wilhelm II, tried to uphold the Spanish 
monarchy against the United States in 
1897-1898, he declared that an American 
victory would be a menace to all Euro- 
pean dynasties. He sought to protect 
them. He urged his own Chancellor and 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to protect 
dynastic interests. They were willing, but 
they pointed out other interests that would 
be endangered by a war for dynasts. They 
cited the great trade carried on between 
Germany and the United States. They 
cleverly reminded His Majesty that com- 
mercial interests were more important to 
Germany than the so-called dynastic in- 
terests. They tried to get Austria to take 
the lead, saying that Austria had fewer 
commercial interests in America to lose. 
They sounded France. They negotiated 
with the Pope. But they could not work 
up a combination in Europe to defend any 
dynastic interests. Queen Victoria was 
disturbed by the thought of damages that 
might be done to dynastic interest by the 
ruin of the Spanish monarchy; and the 
British minister in Washington sought to 
block the war on Spain. But all such ef- 
torts were vain. 


National Interest 
Governments were following a new pol- 
icy—a policy that had been slowly tak- 
ing fofm over a long period of time. 
What was this new policy? It was the 
policy of promoting national interest. 
Under this new conception, the purpose of 
government policy and of armies, navies, 
and war is the protection and promotion 
of national interest. War is the fruit of 
this policy. 

Everywhere—in Soviet Russia and the 
United States, as well as in France, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy—statesmen 
declare that they are controlled by national 
interest, that their policy is the policy of 
national interest. 

And what is national interest? Statesmen 
have never defined it.. They declare that it 
is their duty to protect and promote it and 
the duty of soldiers and sailors to die for 
it. But they do not tell us what it is. 

In the speeches and papers of American 
statesmen some meaning can be given to 
the term as they understand it. It means 
the defense of the continental domain of 
the United States and of American pos- 
sessions beyond the borders of the conti- 
nent—Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, 





Social Studies Section 


Guam, Samoa, and other islands of the sea. 
It means also the protection and promo- 
tion of American commerce wherever 
American goods are sold and may be sold. 
Within the scope of national interest, as 
conceived by Curtis Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Navy under President Coolidge, must 
be included all American ships and goods 
on the seven oceans, all American goods 
on the docks and in the warehouses of 
every foreign port, all American stores, 
mines, mills, and branch factories in for- 
eign countries, every American dollar in- 
vested abroad, every American citizen 
abroad. Indeed President Coolidge once 
declared that American dollars and citi- 
zens abroad were as much a part of the 
country as if they were at home. 

Thus to the defense of the homeland of 
the American people is added the promo- 
tion of all these private interests, the as- 
sertion of their claims, and the use of 
force, if necessary, to realize claims. This 
is not deemed aggression. In fact, war as 
an instrument of national policy has been 
renounced by the Government of the 
United States in the Kellegg Peace Pact. 
This promotion of national interest is in- 
terpreted to mean the defense of national 
interest. 


Private Interests Abroad 

Who defines this policy of national in- 
terest in practice, in the details of day-to- 
day negotiations with foreign countries? 
The President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and other officials 
of the Government. How do they define 
it? Under the pressure of powerful pri- 
vate interests in the United States which 
are seeking opportunities to sell agricul- 
tural produce and manufactured goods 
abroad, to collect unpaid debts, to secure 
new trade opportunities, to find chances to 
make profitable investments. 

And they also define it under the pres- 
sure of foreign governments—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, and Japan, for 
example—which are pursuing exactly the 
same lines,of policy. They, too, are seek- 
ing outlets for goods and opportunities 
for profitable investments. 

What is the upshot? If the peace-time 
policy of the United States is based on the 
conception of defending the American na- 
tion in its continental domain then the 
kind of war in which it may become in- 
volved may be forecast with some degree 
of certainty. If the peace-time policy is 
based on the conception of promoting and 
defending private commercial interests in 
every part of the world, then the probabili- 
ties of war are increased and its world- 
wide character easily forecast. 

Any discussion of peace or war which 
does not reckon with these realities is 
doomed in advance to mere verbiage. If 
the chances of war are to be reduced and 
the likelihood of devastating wars dimin- 
ished, then the central point of considera- 
tion is the peace-time policy of the United 
States Government bearing on the promo- 
tion of private interests in foreign coun- 
tries. To defend the American nation 
against the predatory governments of 
other countries is one thing. To defend 
every right, claim, or title asserted by 
American private interests in all parts of 
the world is another. On this issue the fate 
of the American nation will turn in the 
coming years, perhaps within the next few 
months. If there are citizens who really 
want to protect the United States against 
the hazards of a war that may be ruinous 
in the end, that cannot possibly be of any 
great national advantage, let them give 
thought to this hard and stubborn fact: 
War is the transfer to the battlefield of 
policies pursued in time of peace, nothing 
more, nothing less. 
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You Can “ Detail" 
this Compressor... . 





BUT WHO 
WILL DRAW 
IT BEST? 














Here’s a real challenge for all 
mechanical drawing students! 
And here’s a real chance to 


WIN A $25 PRIZE in the 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST in 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


HIS inviting project sheet is one in 

an attractive series of four—each of 
which covers the design and construction 
of a familiar, interesting object. Here it 
is required to make an assembly drawing 
of the Compressor parts—and what 
a thrill you'll have in doing it! Maybe 
you'll have to watch your step. Some 
boy is going to do it best—simply be- 
cause he’ll give the project a little more 
consideration and make a little better 
drawing than the rest. This winner 
might as well be you! Honorable men- 
tion awards, too, each consisting of an 
attractive set of HIGGINS’ COLORED 
DRAWING INKS. Write for contest 
details NOW! 


Would you like a hand- 
some, 12 page booklet on 


HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT IN 
DRAWING INK? 


This interesting brochure presents fresh new 
techniques and also fundamentals of painting 
and drawing with ink in brush and pen, that 
every student can apply and enjoy. This 
contest is real fun—something entirely new! 
Send us the carton from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink and 
we will present you with this valuable in- 
struction brochure in return. Fill in ‘the 
coupon below carefully. 


-——-—-- ee So OO Se 


| CHAS, M."HIGGINS & CO., Inc. | 
| 271 Ninth St.. Brooklyn,‘N. Y. ( 
| Please send me (check information desired). | 
l (_]New Guptill Instruction Details of the | 
Brochure, for which I en- Higgins’ Award Con- | 
| close the entire carton from test in Mechanical 
| bottle of Higgins’ Draw- Drawing at no obli- | 
| ing Lnk. gation. | 
; OT eS eer ree,” See POR: 
| fo Oe eee Oe ae : 
i 1 
Hl ee Teacher......... | 
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Student 


War 


Dear Student Forum: 
I think that L. N. of 
Annsville, Ky., H. S. is right. I have 
the same opinion about war that he has. 
Nothing is accomplished by war. If every 
person decided not to go to war, the na- 
tions would not have a chance to fight 
and no lives would be lost or money 
wasted. 

Who else agrees with me that war is 
more harmful to everyone in the long run 
than it is ever a help? (Of course I am a 
girl; what do the boys think?) 

—P. B. H., Northbridge H. 8 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Dear Forum: In the past when the 
young boy finished high school, he expected 
to go to college, or get a job immediately. 
But today there are few people who can 
afford to go to college, and fewer jobs to 
be had. Consequently there are thousands 
of boys roaming the country, looking for 
work, and when they do not find it they 
begin to steal, beg, and become regular 
bums. 

If the United States had military train- 
ing for its youth, there would not be so 
much crime, nor so many of these so-called 
“Wild Boys of the Road.” The youth of 
today needs something to occupy his time. 
and the best and most satisfactory way 
to accomplish that is for the U. S. to have 
military training camps for boys out of 
high school. I would like to hear what 
other students have to say about this. 

—J. E. M., Northeast H. S8., 
Kansas City, Mo. : 
* 

Dear Sir: I agree that anti-war senti- 
ments are a matter for the individual con- 
science. I belong to a denomination which 
refuses to bear arms, but will join non- 
combatant corps. A reactionary editorial 
in the New York Mirror (June 3, 1934) 
entitled “Well-Poisoners,” attacks college 
and high school teachers who teach their 
classes pacifism while taking pay from a 
government whose Constitution they have 
sworn to support. As a whole the article 
is rabid, intolerant; but I can assent to 
the principle that teachers should not 
propagandize their pupils on controversial 
questions. It is their duty to present both 
sides of such questions. 

But—Scholastic is entitled to freedom of 
the press. Therefore I applaud your ef- 
forts and urge you to continue the cam- 
paign. 

—A.T. 


(Now that you've read this Armistice 
Day issue, Scholastic would like to know 
how you feel about war. If you agree 
with Mr. Stallings, Mr. Milne, Dr. Beard, 
Mr. Howe, the Conscientious Objector, or 
with any of those contributing to the sym- 
posium on how to prevent war, write us. 
If you don’t agree, write us.—Ed.) 


Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. 


Letters about problems of high 
Let- 
ters shouid be confined to 300 words. 





Bowed Head Department 
Dear Sir: Several years ago the govern- 
ment passed a law which required the 
makers of canned and bottled goods to 
place on the outer label of their product 
a list of materials used in its production. 
This made it possible for the consumer 
to know what he was taking. In Scholas- 
tic I read an article entitled “Who and 
Whom.” It didn’t take very long to find 
out that the author of “Who and Whom” 
had a great sense of humor. But what if 
the reader was a serious young fellow try- 
ing to learn something? He would go 
right ahead and learn the uses of who 
and whom just about as incorrectly as 
possible. 
I suggest that Scholastic 
from the government. 
Arthur 
Spring 


take a lesson 
Hecht, 
Valley, N. Y. 


(To all the “serious young fellows” we 
apologize. We thought you'd know it was 
humor in the first degree at a_ glance. 
We sincerely hope the article hasn’t mixed 
you up hopelessly on the who and whom 
situation, which is a tough one at best.— 
Ed.) 

7 


Movies Again 

Dear Editor: We high school students 
should realize that the churches’ campaign 
against unclean films is chiefly for us. 
We're what some people impersonally call 
“adolescents,” and much as we dislike the 
name, it really does apply to us. Per- 
haps we have stopped growing physically, 
but never mentally. There is always more 
for us to learn—sometimes to our sorrow! 

That is why we are so impressionable. 
We go to the movies and grasp what we 
think is sophistication. That is natural— 
we just want to become “polished” without 
waiting for experience to smooth off our 
rough edges. However, even we are get- 
ting sick of the cheapness and tawdriness 
of modern movies. Our parents say these 
movies will taint our minds. 

The war against indecency has been 
waged not only from the pulpits and the 
presses, but from sources where we least 
expected to hear a protest. I saw an arti- 
cle recently in a play-boy sort of magazine 
that usually isn’t connected with serious 
subjects. This editorial declared indig- 
nantly that people were tired of Holly- 
wood’s exploitation of sex and of its habit 
of using third rate pictures. Therefore 
let’s show our appreciation to the “adults.” 

—Isabel Tuomey, 
Aquins H. S8., La Crosse, Wis. 
Sister M. Bernice, Teacher. 
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Student Section 


Toid Avnoo 


I love to speil my O-I words with E-R 
(er) instead: 

To watch the coily little woim averd the 
gardener’s tread. 

To see the boid adrertly poich upon a 
toinip stalk 

And see the neighbors’ little bers pitch 
querts upon the walk. 

To make my terlet oily and to toin in 
rather late, 

To keep the coils a week or more upon 
my stringy pate. 

And does it not seem hard to you that 
even my wee verce 

Hasn’t any legal way 
cherce? 

—Buffalo Evening News. 


to exercise its 


Co-ed (at baseball game)—“Oh, look, we 
have a man on every base!” 
Another co-ed—“That’s nothing, so has 
the other side.” 
—Providence Journal. 


Teacher—“Mention 12 animals of the 
polar regions, Johnnie.” 
Johnnie—“Two — seals 


bears.” 


and 10 polar 


Neighbor—“Where is your brother, 
Freddie?” 

Freddie—“He’s in the house playing a 
duet. I finished first.” 


—Arcanum Bulletin. 


“Let me off at the next stop, conductor. 
I thought this was a luneh-wagon.” 
—Life. 
é 


Her Father—“Se you are in the navy. 
What are your prospects for promotion?” 
Plebe—“The best in the whole navy, sir 
My job is the lowest one we've got.” 
—Annapolis Log. 
e 


“My friend laughed when I spoke to the 
waiter in French, but the laugh was on 
him. I told the waiter to give him the 
check.” 

—Awgwan. 
+ 


They were court-martialing the soldier 
for desertion, and the case looked very 
black until the young officer acting for the 
defense arose. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing the president, 
“T admit appearances are against this man. 
But I propose to prove that in civic life he 
was a plumber—and he was only going 
back for his bayonet.” 

“Acquitted.” 

—Border Cities Star. 





Get In the Yell Contest ! 


We want peppery, zippery 
each week a Knockabout 

Bulldog, Bear, etc.) on the 
next best 
book of the 500 winning yells, with names of winners. 


all entries. 
and shoot it in 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, 


fells -and give prizes for ‘em! Yes sir! 


There you have it! 


today. (Ask your coach to you our catalo; 


Win a Big Prize ! 


For the best one 
Spor Jacket with your school name and insignia 

ack, your nickname and class year on the front. 
500 sent in during season, a $1 credit on a Knockabout Jacket, and & A wif boom 
Our yeilmaster to judge 
Are you on? Fine! Write your a" on a postcard 


Detroit, Mich. 





PRIZE-WINNING _ 
(Week of Oct. 27) 
A ninny cat, a weaned eat! 
A zif boom 
Arum-a stick a bum-a stiek, 


Tiger, 
‘or the 


ware H mares School | 
ow! W. 





¢ Barnes, 
Suitivan { (me). High School. 
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Classroom Suggestions 


Projects: 


1. ‘On page 13 you see Mr. Watson’s graphic 
way <2 the terrific cost of the World 
War. ake an original poster that will tell the 
story of the cost of the war in human life in an- 
other equally graphic manner (See back cover 
Scholastic, Nov. 3). Clip both of these posters and 
put them up on your school bulletin board. 


2. Suppose ycu had been one of the people 
asked to contribute to Scholastic’s symposium 
(page 16)—write your answer in 300 words. Have 
a symposium of your own in your-<lassroom or 
auditorium. 

3. Look up the figures for the percentage of the 
United States’ annual budget that goes to pay the 
expenses of war—past, present, and future. Make 
a graph showing the amount as compared to other 
government expenses. Then make a poster show 
ing what peace-time uses could be made of that 
money. 

4. Add the United States to the chart on page 
18. 


5. Draw an original cartoon that might have 
been included on page 21. 


Questions: 


1. Do you agree with Mr. Milne (page 7) that 
“all that we need to know of the origins, meaning, 
and purpose of war is given in those 134 words’? 
Defend your answer. 

2. How true was Mark Twain’s prophecy? 
(page 6). 

3. Is there anything in Scholastic which proves 
the accuracy of Mr. Meyer’s prediction that there 
would be new alignments among the victorious 
and the vanquished nations after the World War? 


4. There has never been a fort or an armed 
soldier on the border between U. S. and Canada, 
and yet we have had no trouble with our neighbor 
country for over 100 years. Has this any signifi- 
cance for the rest of the world? 


5. In the light of Japan’s recent adventure in 
Manchuria, do you agree or disagree with Pro- 
fessor Shotwell? (page 17). 

6. What is meant by the remark that “the 
leopard does not change his spots because he moves 
from London, W: ashington, Moscow, Paris, Tokio, 
or Rome to Geneva’’? 


7. The armament industry is the only business 
in the world that profits through competition. Ex 
actly how. does this happen? 


8. Would government control of the arms in 
dustry stop war? Would the conscription of 
wealth, as well as of men, stop war? Would the 
overthrow of the capitalist system stop war? Give 
data to support your answers. 


9. Is Mr. Steel’s illustration of the mechanics 
of economic nationalism tied up with the question 
of imperialism? How? 

10. Dr. Beard, Mr. Steel, and Mr. Aronson 
see war ahead in the near future. What can you 
do about it? What will you do about it? 


Students Against War 


Armistice Day week-end this year will 
be the occasion of demonstrations against 
war by college and high schooi students, 
organized on a nation-wide basis. Mass 
meetings will be held on many campuses 
on Friday night, November 9, with a na- 
tional meeting at Washington, at which 
delegates will present a statement to the 
President, and the proceedings will be 
broadcast over a nation-wide radio hook- 
up. Torchlight parades will be held in 
many communities on Saturday night, and 
other activities on Sunday and the fol- 
lowing week. 

These activities are sponsored by a com- 
mittee representing seven student organi- 
zations, the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, International Student Service, 
National Student Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., National Student Council of the 
Y. W. C. A. National Student League, 
Student Division of the War~Resisters’ 
League, and Student League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. A proclamation signed 
by them calls upon students throughout 
the nation (1) to face realistically the 
imminent danger of war; (2) to recognize, 
study and combat the causes of war, 
economic, military, political, and psycho- 
logical; (3) to join in whatever thought- 
ful, constructive, determined action in any 
community may be most effective in the 
light of these facts. 


Student Section 











Introducing 
The Living Age 


Quincy Howe’s article on the munitions industry 

,in this issue of Scholastic introduces you to the 
editor of The Living Age. This advertisement 
introduces you to his magazine. 


Every month The Living Age translates and re- 
prints complete articles from the whole foreign 
press. Here and here only will you find English- 
men and Spaniards, Russians and Japanese, 
Germans and South Americans writing for their 
own people about their own problems. 


In our November isstie, for instance, a Spanish 
journalist describes a journey through his native 
countryside on the eve of the recent revolution. 
A Russian editor tells why the Soviet Union 
joined the League of Nations. A real Moham- 
medan tells of his adventures in the Arabian 
desert. A former Moscow correspondent writes 
a character sketch of General Blucher, com- 
mander-in-chief of Russia’s Far Eastern armies. 


In addition to such features as these, The Liv- 
ing Age also contains half a dozen original de- 
partments. “As Others See Us” reveals what 
foreigners think of the United States. ‘Books 
Abroad” brings you foreign reviews of the latest 
foreign books. “Letters and the Arts” keeps 
you posted on the cultural life of other countries. 
And the titles, ““War and Peace,” “The Sciences 
and Society,” and “The World Over” explain 
themselves. 


No other magazine duplicates this service and 
although the regular price of The Living Age is 
50c a copy; $6 a year, we invite the readers of 
Scholastic to try our special introductory rate of 
four months for one dollar. Use the coupon 
below if you like. 


The Living Age, 253 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed find one dollar for a trial four months’ subscrip- 
tion. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! TEACHERS! MOTHERS! 


ut Cash Prizes/ 


IN- THIS EASY LETTER WRITING CONTEST FOR ALL GIRLS AND BOYS 


“WHY BREAD IS GOOD TO EAT 4 TIMES A DAY" 








1293 PRIZES 


For Giris and Boys Up Thru 
Sth Grade 


1293 DUPLICATE PRIZES 


for Mothers of Winners 


Students! Here’s All You Do 

UST write a short letter of 200 words or 

less, on ““‘Why Bread Is Good to Eat 4 
Times a Day”. That’s all you do! Just write 
a short letter. Something you do often. 
It’s as simple as ABC. And only students 
around your own age are entering this 
contest. Nothing to buy. Just send in your 
letter as directed below. 


Be Sure To Inelude This Reason 
To win a big cash prize, be sure to men- 
tion this reason in your letter (say it in 
your own words): Bread is our outstandin 
energy food. Bread, as your doctor will tel 
you, is an excellent source of energy— 
energy that we all need for work and . a 
In fact, the largest task of the food we eat 
is to supply energy. Experts say bread can 
well make up as much as 25% to 40% of 
all the energy food we eat. 


Many Other Reasons— Ask 
Your Baker 
Here’s how to find the other important 
reasons why bread is good to eat 4 times a 
day. Just go to your baker’s, or the grocery 
where your mother buys her bread—and 
ask for a free copy of the printed scientific 
facts about the food value of bread. 

This printed matter is as easy to read 
as a story—just plain, simple, everyday 
facts that tell you exactly what to put in 
your letter. Read this information through 
carefully. Talk it over with your parents, 
your teacher, your athletic instructor. 


LIST OF PRIZES 


Same prizes given in both groups. 
Mothers of winning students 
receive duplicate prizes. 


FIRST PRIZE ...... » $500 
SECOND PRIZE es es ss & 8 200 
THIRD PRIZE....... 


5 PRIZES (4th thru 8th) 

10 PRIZES (9th thru 18th) 

100 PRIZES (19th thru 118th) 
300 PRIZES (119th thru 418th) 
875 PRIZES (419th thru 1293rd) 


Complete list of winners, and prizes, will be 
mailed anyone who requests it. 


& 
PURPOSE OF CONTEST 


To insure that the young people of 
America, and their parents, know the 
truth about bread, our outstanding 
energy food, and the important part 
played by bread, and other delicious, 
wholesome, baked wheat products, 
in the sound diet—the scientific facts 
as accepted by leading authorities on 
nutrition. ; 
. J 


Nothing to Buy—Just Write a Letter 


Here’s how you might start your letter: 
“For everything I do, I need energy. For 
walking to school, getting my lessons, play- 
ing outdoors, even sleeping, I need energy. 
Bread gives energy abundantly. Therefore, 
it is an important part of my meals. And 
nothing tastes so good when I’m hungry.” 
In picking out the winners, the judges 
will give no advantage to “flowery” word- 
ings. Prizes will be awarded for the letters 
that give*the best reasons and explain in 
the most interesting way “Why Bread Is 
Good To Eat 4 Times a Day”. 
Remember, if you win, you win a cash 
prize for your mother, too! Get the print- 
ed helps, and a handy entry blank, today, 
at your baker’s or grocer’s.. And start 
right away on your letter! Contest closes 
at midnight, Monday, December 10. Don’t 
think your letter won’t be good enough. 
It may easily win a big prize. So sEND 
1r IN! General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Mail Letter Before Midnight, 
Monday, December 10, 1934. 


1293 PRIZES 


For High School Students in 9th 
Thru i2th Grade 


1293 DUPLICATE PRIZES 


for Mothers of Winners 


1 Read about contest on this page—also the printed 
* helps at your baker’s or the grocery where your 

mother buys her bread. 

2 Write a letter on “Why. Bread Is Good to Eat 4 
* Times a-Day” on the entry blank, or any piece 

of paper. Write plainly, or type (200 words or less). 

Sign your name, address, school, and grade—and have 

your mother or guardian also sign her name. All grade 

and high school students may enter. 

3 Mail letter to “Bread Energy for Vitality” 
* Judges, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on or before 

midnight, Monday, December 10, 1934. Decision of 

judges in matters pertaining to contest is to be con- 

sidered final by contestants. 

4 Only one letter may be entered by any one 
e 


reon. 
5 ) pe must be composed and written by the 
* student who signs the letter. 
6 No letters can be returned. Prize winners hereby 
* permit use of their letters, and names and ad- 
dresses, in radio and printed advertising, by sponsors 
of contest. 
Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possible 
after conte*? civses. No paragraph on this page, or.on 
any of the official printed helps offered by bakers or 
grocers, may be used, word for word, in any letter 
(unless that paragraph is only one or two sentences 
long, and b= deen included in a longer paragraph). 





Every statement about bread on this page, and in the 
official contest information offered by ers and 
grocers, has been accepted by such noted 
nutrition authorities as Professor Lafay- 
ette B. Mendel and Professor E. V. Mc- 
Collum. Also by the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 














